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T is not surprising that Dr. Malan should view British colonial 
policy with concern. His policy is to keep the African native 
down ; British policy, to which both political parties are 
equally committed, is to educate the African and enable 

him to manage his own affairs, as he is fully entitled to do 
in his own country. So far as the African continent is concerned 
the Gold Coast has gone furthest towards autonomy, though the 
Sudan is steadily qualifying itself to move in the same direction. 
That all this raises grave problems is undeniable ; but to refuse 
Africans self-expression would raise much graver ones. The 
perils of a phase of adolescence must be faced, as they have 
been successfully faced in, for example, Ceylon, and are being 
faced, not always with success, in the West Indies. It is Dr. 
Malan, not Great Britain, who is raising the racial issue and has 
been raising it for years. That is why the natives of the 
Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland Protectorates are 
implacably opposed to closer association with the Union of South 
Africa. Dr. Malan predicts that British policy will lead to the 
expulsion of the white man from practically everywhere between 
the Sahara and the Union. British policy at present is promising 
nothing of the sort. In spite of inevitable difficulties and tensions 
white men and Africans are co-operating more and more in 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda and elsewhere, to the unquestioned 
advantage of both. Final solutions are not in sight. No one 
can suppose they will be easy to work out. But on British lines 
there is hope. In Dr. Malan’s recklessly provocative apartheid 
there is none. Dr. Malan’s Government, it must be remembered, 
= put in office by a minority of the white voters of South 
rica. 





Duty versus Politics in France 


Nobody need be surprised at the fact that France has been 
Precipitated into a political crisis on the subject of electoral 
reform. This particular threat has been hanging over the 
Assembly for years and all parties have trimmed their sails to 
the probability that the present version of proportional represen- 
tation would have to be upset before this year’s General Election, 
in order to avoid the: awkward possibility of a new Assembly 
almost equally divided between Communists, Gaullists and the 
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parties of the present coalition. But nobody has been helped 
by the complicated series of manoeuvres which have finally 
brought down the Pleven Government. The original intention 
of M. Pleven to stake his political life on the reform might 
have been strengthened by the deplorable spectacle which the 
Assembly provided last week, when it agreed that the old 
electoral law must go but still managed to reject eight alternatives. 
But he seemed to be weakening on Tuesday, when the Mouve- 
ment Republicaine Populaire, one of the parties of the Govern- 
ment coalition, finally decided that the abandonment of the 
present system would be too dangerous to its own chances of 
survival as a powerful party, and abstained from a vote of confi- 
dence in the Government of which it was a member. And it 
was the determination of the predominatly Catholic M.R.P. 
not to accept in any circumstances the device of the second 
ballot, which permits the smaller parties to combine against 
any major party they happen to distrust in common, that 
finally brought that Government down. The situation is admit- 
tedly delicate, but it would be wrong to take a tragic view of it. 
Even if the present law were to stand, if the prophecies of a new 
Assembly in three warring parts were fulfilled, and if therefore 
nobody could be sure where the next Government was coming 
from the situation would not, to say the least, be unparalleled in 
the history of the Republic. As to the fears of the M.R.P., 
it is not sure that they would be fulfilled, and even if they were 
the price might be worth paying for the sake of reducing the 
obstructive power of the Communists in the Assembly—which 
M. Pleven’s scheme would undoubtedly have done. 


The Terror in Czechoslovakia 


The pathetic illusion that anyone who doubts or qualifies the 
absolute dominance and rectitude of Russian policy can now 
survive unmolested in the East European satellite countries dies 
hard. The revelation that the former Foreign Minister, Clementis, 
who disappeared a month ago, is under arrest charged with 
spying and sabotage, is one more proof that it also dies horribly. 
The spate of abuse loosed upon him by his denouncer, the chait- 
man of the Slovak Communist Party ; the simultaneous charges 
made against other prominent Slovak and Czech Communists 
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who have also been under a cloud in the past few months ; the 
ominous announcements of the results of the purge of the party’s 
ranks, which is still in progress ; and the coincidence of all these 
events with a reduction of the bread ration—all go to confirm 
that there is no easy way out of the Russian Communist camp. 
But neither is there any respite for those who remain, however 
great their efforts to prove that they are completely broken to 
subservience. After all, Clementis himself went through the 
regradation of self-accusation before the Communist authorities, 
only to be told that his atonement was worthless and finally 
reduced to his present plight. The rumours that many of the 
surviving Czech leaders, including President Gottwald himself, 
are under suspicion all come from doubtful sources, but they are 
all perfectly convenient to the Russian purpose of killing all 
resistance by terror. Nobody is safe. And to all these tortures 
must be added the realisation that it was partly weakness of 
policy which prepared the way for the Communist coup of 
February, 1948, and partly the persistence of the illusion after 
that date that somehow the Russians could be outwitted and life 
under Communist rule made tolerable that put Czechoslovakia 
into a position from which there seems no escape short of the 
collapse of Communism in Russia itself. 


Twofold Relations With Russia 

Since the middle of December public exchanges between the 
Western Powers and the Soviet Government have been carried 
on at two levels. There is the comparatively high level of the 
negotiations aimed at a Four-Power meeting of Foreign 
Ministers, which began with the Russian proposal of November 
3rd and have now reached the stage at which the British, French 
and United States Governments are waiting for a reply to their 
suggestion that deputies should meet in Paris on March Sth 
to decide the agenda. And there is the decidedly low level of 
the correspondence which began on December 16th with Notes 
addressed by the Soviet Government to the British and French 
Governments accusing them of having broken their treaties of 
friendship with Russia, as well as the Potsdam agreement, by 
embarking on the rearmament of Western Germany. The French 
Government has sensibly declared that this second correspon- 
dence must now cease. Since it consisted almost entirely of 
recrimination and abuse it will not be missed. Speculation as 
to the Russian motives in starting the exchange is as profitless 
as usual. But there remains the rather curious point that all the 
more general criticisms of British and French policy have been 
packed into the Russian low-level series. The high-level series 
on the Four-Power meeting has also contained plenty of 
characteristic Russian abuse but it has been for the most part 
confined to the question of Germany. What is more, Premier 
Stalin’s interview with Pravda also belongs in the more general 
field. It begins to look as if the Western Powers have scored a 
tactical success in refusing to allow the Four-Power talks 
to be confined to Germany. The Soviet Governmenj has 
apparently been stung into self-defence on a_ wider front. 
This is all to the good, provided the Western Powers do not 
budge an inch from their contention that the proper place to 
discuss all] these questions is at the Foreign Ministers’ meeting. 


The Italian Visit 

There will be widespread regret in this country if, as the result 
of internal difficulties following the Parliamentary defeat on 
Wednesday night the visit of the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister of Italy to London next week should have to be post- 
poned. Although there is quite a strong current of anglophobia 
in certain Italian political circles (largely kept alive by a some- 
what out-of-daté colonial jealousy), there is no equivalent senti- 
ment here. Most English people have probably forgotten that 
Italy still bears some of the stigma of her enemy status—her 
Army, Navy and Air Force are limited by treaty, Trieste 
is cut off and (though this is no fault of the Western 


Powers) Italy is not yet a member of the United Nations. 
In fact « 


ne of the purposes of the Italian visit is probably to 
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remind the British people that things do not look quite the same 
seen from Rome as from London. The Italians have not 
forgotten Trieste, nor have they forgotten the Italian Colonists 
who face an uncertain fate in the former territories of Lib 4 
and Eritrea. In both these questions the British Government 
has made clear its sympathies with the Italian point of view. | 
has unequivocally expressed the view that Trieste should be 
returned to Italy, and there is no reason to suppose that the new 
position of Yugoslavia has affected this view. The British 
delegate at Lake Success has also consistently tried to get 
adopted more realistic policies for Libya and Eritrea than those 
with which they have now been saddled, and which will leave al 
their inhabitants, including those of Italian race, to the hazards 
of independence or Ethiopian rule. At this stage it is hard to 
see what more can be offered to the Italian except fresh doses 
of sympathy. It is in the discussions on Western European 
defence that more useful work is to be done. 


Moroccan Manoeuvres 

General Juin is clearly being forced against his will to quit 
Morocco, where his greatest interests lie. Duty first called him 
to Indo-China ; now the summons is to the defence of Europe. 
He may still hope not to have to dig up kis roots in Morocco 
completely, but whatever happens he will soon cease to be the 
Resident-General there in fact, even if he keeps the title a little 
longer. It is probably his desire to tidy up the political situation 
as much as possible before he leaves that has brought affairs 
between the Sultan and the French to a head in the last fortnight. 
On the face of it the General has won a considerable triumph. 
The Sultan has dismissed the advisers who surrounded him, and 
whose advice was often obnoxious to the French ; the Istiqlal 
Party, which champions Moroccan independence, has been 
denounced by numerous local chieftains up and down the 
country and may even be denounced by name by the Sultan. 
The strange alliance which, so the French claim, united Sultan, 
bourgeois Nationalists and Communists against them has been 
broken. But the political situation in Morocco is much too 
complex to be settled for long by a few proclamations. The 
idea of nationalism has caught too strong a hold to be easily 
smothered, and it may well grow more quickly without the some- 
what unnatural alliance with the Palace ; its rea] leaders are in 
any case in exile. Over the whole of French North Africa 
nationalism is still feeling its way, gradually realising that the 
nature of French control presents a problem wholly different 
from that encountered in Egypt or Libya. In Morocco the 
problem is particularly difficult, for the only unity which the 
area can claim derives from the French connection. All that is 
clear at the moment is that French Morocco is much less well 
equipped for independence than the Nationalists claim ; but that 
the existing state of affairs offers in the long run equally little 
hope of producing any real tranquillity. 


Delhi and Karachi 


The trade agreement between India and Pakistan is of the 
best omen both in itself and in the bearing it may be hoped it 
will have on the solution of other and even more intractable 
problems. Economic need has triumphed over politica] antago- 
nisms. The trade war that has continued for seventeen months 
has been disastrous for two countries which till 1947 had formed 
a single commercial area. India has been cut off, in particular, 
from the jute indispensable to her factories, Pakistan from the 
coal indispensable to her transport. India, moreover, urgently 
needs foodstuffs which Pakistan can, and now will, export to her. 
Part of the trouble has been psychological, part due to Pakistan's 
refusal to devalue her rupee and India’s refusal to trade with 
her after India’s own devaluation. Here it is India, which to her 
credit, has given way, recognising the premium of the Pakistani 
over the Indian rupee. In addition the flow of trade is further 
stimulated by the large extension of the list of commodities 
whose import and export now come under open licence. Valu- 
able as the agreement is in its commercial aspect. and great as 
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is the credit due to the negotiators on either side, there is every 
sound for hoping that its effect will be to create a new atmos- 
phere in New Delhi and Karachi. The Kashmir dispute is at this 
moment before the Security Council. Whatever the fate of the 
proposals put forward, they will at any rate have a better hope 
of success than before the trade agreement was signed. last 
Sunday. 


Railways on the Slippery Slope 

Last week’s agreement on railway wages does not take on a 
more attractive aspect as its implications and consequences 
become plainer. The Railway Executive decided to give way, 
and grant claims which will add £12,000,000 to the annual wage 
bill, after intensive discussions in which, very significantly, two 
Ministers took part. Just what was the contribution made by 
Mr. Bevan and Mr. Barnes ? No information has been provided 
on that point. But it is highly improbable that they intervened 
only to warn the Executive that it must find every penny of the 
new expenditure now undertaken without recourse to the public 
funds. If that had been their attitude it would presumably have 
stiffened the Executive’s resistance to the unions’ claims. But, 
in fact, that resistance suddenly collapsed and the extremely 
uncertain course of trying to obtain another £12,000,000 (or 
£20,000,000 including the rise in coal and other costs) by a com- 
bination of internal economies and increased charges was 
embarked upon. The risks are great in both cases. The loco- 
motive men who are least satisfied with the new increase are also 
those whose restrictive practices are the most damaging and 
whose whole attitude to the granting of concessions in return for a 
wage increase has been most hostile. As to the attempt to achieve 
a higher revenue through increased fares and rates nobody can 
have any confidence that it will succeed. On the contrary, the 
higher charges are extremely likely to drive away traffic. In these 
circumstances it is easy to explain the Government’s anxiety to 
prevent a diversion of traffic to the roads—an anxiety which 
will no doubt lead to a strong attempt to prevent the Transport 
(Amendment) Bill, which passed its second reading last Friday, 
from reaching the statute book. This private member’s measure 
would extend the range of operations of free road haulers, but 
the whole trend of Government policy is rather to restrict that 
range and thus remove the last refuge of those who still 
obstinately seek the most economical means of transport. 


The Liberty of the Z Man 

The many weeks of delay which preceded the publication of 
the Government’s defence proposals, including the recall of 
reservists for training, were said to have been devoted to the 
close study of the technical problems involved. It is, therefore, 
rather surprising that one of the most important of those 
problems—that of safeguards for the liberty of the subject—was 
s0 unsatisfactorily studied that the crucial clause of the Reserve 
and Auxiliary Forces (Training) Bill covering incitement to dis- 
obedience has had to be reconsidered by the Government after 
the expression of misgivings from all parts of the House in the 
second reading debate on Monday. It is obvious enough that 
those who incite reservists to disobey their call-up notices should 
be brought to book. What is not obvious is that the definition 
of incitement should be widened and the penalties increased, as 
compared with the Incitement to Disaffection Act of 1934, while 
at the same time the wording of the clause is made more vague. 
The uneasiness expressed in the Commons was perfectly justified. 
It was not possible to say as much for the rank crop of proposed 
amendments which sprang up afterwards, some of which were 
honestly intended to improve the Bill while others could only 
have the effect of unjustifiably weakening it. It would certainly 
be unwise for the Government to ignore the deliberate campaign 
which is being prepared, by well-intentioned but muddled people 
as well as more sinister mischief-makers, to incite men to dis- 
obedience, particularly since the first group obviously includes 
some Members of the House of Commons. But it would be 
equally unwise for them to lose sight of the wider need to safe- 
guard individual liberty. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Government continues to lose ground in the country. 

The latest Gallup poll attests the fact; other evidence 

confirms it. In an immediate election the Conservatives 
would, as a minimum, come back with a sound working majority. 
Some Conservative statisticians think the margin of Conservative 
advantage as reflected in the latest Gallup poll could produce the 
1945 election in reverse. Another Conservative authority, a little 
sceptical of pure statisticians but with a solid judgement and much 
experience of elections, gives the party a majority of one hundred 
and twenty. But let the statisticians argue that out. The effect 
being produced on the House of Commons by this situation is 
regrettable. With the prize of power within its grasp, as it is 
entitled to think, the Opposition is aggressively impatient to 
get to the country. Labour, a year ago so strong and cocksure, 
is anxious and subdued and likely to become more so as it 
pursues the strategy laid down for it by its leaders of putting off 
an election on the gamble that the party’s prospects may improve. 
The House remains, what it has been since the General Election, 
an unhappy assembly. 

® 


+ * * 

One tiresome consequence is that the Opposition can hardly 
say or do anything that Labour does not pettishly interpret as 
electioneering. There were Labour members to fling the charge 
across the floor at Mr. Churchill and his colleagues that they 
were exploiting the issue of the North Atlantic naval command 
for party political purposes, but an Opposition that had let Mr. 
Attlee’s statement of last Thursday pass unquestioned would 
have abdicated. Again, on the second reading of the Reserve 
and Auxiliary Forces Bill on Monday, Mr. Michael Stewart, the 
Party Under-Secretary for War, admirably presented the case 
for the measure in winding up the debate, but the Opposition, 
though supporting the Bill, had criticised the Government's 
earlier handling of the Army and Mr. Stewart had, of course, 
to condemn that as pure electioneering. No Opposition there 
ever was has been so disinterested that it has not taken thought 
about the influence its conduct would have on the electorate. 

* x * + 

Whatever may be said about his colleagues, Mr. Attlee main- 
tains some freshness. He was all alive when making his statement 
on the North Atlantic command on Monday. His mishandling 
of the affair last Thursday does not spring from tiredness. Either 
it resulted from his having too much to do or from the risky 
practice he has followed from the beginning of his Premiership 
of leaving Ministers a great independence in their own spheres 
—in this case Mr. Shinwell. Mr. Attlee’s second statement on the 
subject on Monday was, as Mr. Churchill said, “ very compli- 
cated.” The question of the supreme command apart, it leaves 
a good deal of obscurity surrounding the operational command 
of the forces in the North Atlantic. And yet, by its very fullness, 
it offered the best criticism of the brief, careless statement the 
Prime Minister made last Thursday. That he did not seem to 
realise he was dealing with a matter touching British pride at its 
most sensitive spot showed a want of imagination. The cursory 
statement itself revealed that he was woefully in the dark about 
the whole business. He was nonplussed by the articulate dis- 
pleasure of the Conservatives and the pained silence of his own 
followers, broken in one or two instances by implied criticisms 
from them. It is the first humiliating experience he has suffered 
since he became Prime Minister. He was in no position to object 
when, after making his full statement on Monday, Mr. Churchill 
ironically congratulated him on knowing more about the subject 
than he did on the previous occasion. 

. * * * 

We saw Mr. Churchill at his angriest in retorting on Mr. 
Shinwell, and Mr. Attlee inflamed with wrath at that unoffending 
sailor, Commander Noble, whom he suspected of insinuating 
that the American Supreme Commander had been imposed on 
the Government. The excuse for Mr. Churchill is that there are 
times when Mr. Shinwell would provoke an angel, and this was 
such a time H. B. 
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AR better an American Admiral than an Anglo-American 
dispute. That being accepted, the question of the Admiral 
—the Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic—can be dis- 
cussed with more objectivity and less heat. Fortunately the surge 
of feeling which the announcement that an American Admiral 
would be supreme over British Admirals in the Atlantic in time 
of war aroused in this country has been greeted with no resent- 
ment and considerable sympathy in the United States—a testi- 
mony to the fundamental soundness of the relations existing 
between the two allies. That the situation is unsatisfactory needs 
no demonstration, not because the choice of an American to hold 
supreme command in the Atlantic is necessarily bad, but because 
of the obscurity that still shrouds the whole affair after a pro- 
longed heckling of the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons, and the disclosure of confusions and complexities 
in the mechanism of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
which it should be the first business of all concerned to rectify. 
What, for example, are we to make of such an exchange as is 
reported in Hansard for last Monday: 
Mr. Churchill : This Standing Group has now apparently 
replaced the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
The Prime Minister: No, the Standing Group are in 
intimate touch with the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
Mr. Churchill: There are no Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
Does not the Rt. Hon. gentleman think that it was a great 
mistake when the Combined Chiefs of Staff organisation 
was terminated ? 
The Prime Minister : I quite agree. The Rt. Hon. gentle- 
man knows that that was not due to our action. 
What is the plain citizen to make of that? Do the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff exist or not? Does the Prime Minister know 
whether they exist or not ? 

That question is of the first importance, for there is high 
authority—as high as that of Mr. Churchill, who was Minister 
of Defence for five years of war, Admiral of the Fleet Lord 
Cunningham and Lord Tovey, Commander-in-Chief Home Fleet 
1940-1943—for the opinion that the restoration of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff, rather than the appointment of a 
Supreme Allied Commander, is the answer to the problem of 
the Atlantic. Mr. Churchill was, no doubt, not innocent of the 
intention to make some party capital out of the Government’s 
blunders, but he knew what he was talking about when he said 
that no particular difficulty in the co-ordination of British and 
American naval effort in the Atlantic in the last war arose ; and 
Lord Cunningham (who was First Sea Lord in the latter years 
of the war) states in still more specific language, “I have no 
recollection of any difficulties arising.” There is no reason why 
any greater difficulties should arise now. It is contended that 
the situation is quite different, because the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff were then an exclusively Anglo-American body, whereas 
now twelve Atlantic Treaty Powers are involved. Actually, the 
Powers concerned in warfare in the Atlantic today are almost 
precisely the same Powers who were concerned in it before. 
Belgium and Holland and Norway and the Free French took no 
exception to the direction of naval warfare in the Atlantic by 
Anglo-American Chiefs of Staff. Today France would desire, 
and would no doubt be accorded, a place beside Britain and 
America in the general direction of Atlantic naval warfare. On 
that basis the appointment of a Supreme Allied Commander 
Atlantic might well be, at least, suspended. War is not yet 
imminent, and the arrangement takes effect only in time of war. 

The Government, or the American Government, may see 
objections to that which are not readily apparent to the common 





man. The case for the appointment of a Supreme Commander 
may be stronger than it appears. For that reason the considera- 
tions that should determine his appointment must be examined 
One thing that Mr. Attlee did make clear was the genera] set-up 
as planned by the Standing Group, which includes representatives 
of Great Britain, America and France. The Atlantic js to 
be divided into two areas, an eastern and a western. The com- 
posite fleet defending the eastern area will be under a British 
Admiral and the composite fleet defending the western areg 
under an American. Over both would be a Supreme Commander 
(considered necessary by the Prime Minister and unnecessary 
by Mr. Churchill, who is not devoid of experience in naval 
matters), with power—and this is in reality the crux of the affair 
—to switch vessels from one area to the other as he might think 
necessary. Actually this need cause no great alarm, for as any 
probable attack would come from the east, it would be on the 
eastern, or British, area that the brunt of it would first fall, and 
the Supreme Commander, whatever his nationality, would almost 
inevitably feel impelled to switch ships from west to east 
rather than vice versa. The only danger would be of his with- 
holding reinforcements from the east when the east needed them, 
That need not be too seriously considered. 


But if there is no ground for much concern on purely practical 
grounds the psychological aspect of the question is not to be 
ignored. A British Prime Minister once declared that “ the Navy 
is us.” His grammar was unsound, but his sentiment sound to 
the last degree. Britain’s command of the sea, as has often been 
said, was the shield behind which alone the Monroe Doctrine 
was able to work. Americans might be respectfully asked 
to reflect a little on that—though it should be said at once and 
with emphasis that there is nothing whatever to complain of in 
the attitude of the average American in the matter of the 
Admiral. But our history for centuries being what it is, our 
geography being what it is, our record in the destruction of 
submarines in the last war being what it was, the suggestion that 
an American Supreme Allied Commander on land should be 
matched by a British Supreme Allied Commander in the Atlantic 
must be regarded not merely as not unnatural but as inevitable. 
It may be said, and indeed has been said, that the one question 
is who is the best man available, irrespective of nationality. That 
in fact is not the one question. Holland has a naval history 
as long as our own. She might possess a sailor of outstanding 
capacity. But in appointing a Supreme Commander some regard 
must be had to the naval standing of his country and still more 
to the naval resources at its command. No Atlantic Treaty State 
is likely to challenge the conclusion that the Supreme Com- 
mander, at Sea should be either American or British. Either 
country could produce a man, or men, fully competent for the 
post. There is no question anywhere of doubting Admiral 
Fechteler’s capacity. But there is a strong feeling that the Royal 
Navy could produce as good a man or better, and the Prime 
Minister failed conspicuously to convince the House of Commons 
that the Royal Navy’s claims had been adequately considered. 


Things being as they are, the wise course would be to appoint 
no Allied Supreme Commander Atlantic, at any rate at present. 
Such an appointment has not been shown to be necessary. Its 
necessity has been challenged by authorities whose judgement 
commands great respect. Anglo-American relations are not 
going to be seriously disturbed—it would be a crime to allow 
them’ to be disturbed—if Admiral Fechteler’s appointment 
stands. But when there is so easy a way out, and a way which 
may actually make for more rather than less efficiency, it would 
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be folly not to take it. Much more important than the question 
of any Admiral is the maintenance of unbroken Anglo-American 
co-operation. There are other questions at least as important as 
the Atlantic command to settle—the question of the 38th Parallel 
jn particular. The rapidity of the advance of the United Nations 
troops in Korea has made a swift decision here inevitable. Unless 
the Chinese are resolved on war at any cost a new and on the 
face of it a hopeful chance of a cease-fire presents itself. There 
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must be no more cross-purposes here between America and 
Britain. If there is any prospect that a halt at or near the 
Parallel will convince the Chinese that the liberation of South 
Korea is the only military objective then it is imperative that a 
halt be made. That is the declared British policy. It is not clear 
that American policy is now different. Unity over Korea may 
do much to make discussions about the Atlantic academic for 
a settlement in Korea would ease many tensions. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ROM someone who enjoys unusual facilities for studying 

Eastern Germany I have learned a great deal that is 

extremely interesting about conditions there. He confirms 
the common estimate that convinced Communists among the 
German population number no more than about 5 per cent., but 
Communist propaganda of every kind in every field is directed 
towards increasing that number. Communist teaching is uni- 
versal in the schools, but the parents tell the children to believe 
none of it, few of the teachers who are compelled to give it 
believe in it, and the children know the teachers don’t believe 
in it. The Russians no doubt know all this too, but they hold 
that in the end the constant drip will tell—as in the end it con- 
ceivably may. Though practically the whole population is anti- 
Communist at heart it is from the Churches, both Protestant and 
Catholic, that the only effective opposition comes. Services are 
not interfered with, but educational and missionary work is, and 
when practical obstacles can be put in the way they are put in 
the way. Bombed churches, for example, stand very low in the 
priority list for building materials, and Communist newspapers 
consume so much paper (which is, of course, controlled by the 
Government) that there is never any left for Church publications. 
Yet with it all Church membership and attendance is increasing. 

. . * . 


The London School of Economics, like other human institu- 
tions, gets blame for some offences it has not committed and 
credit for some virtues it does not possess. In which category 
to place the legend that the Gold Coast leader, Kwam’ Nkrumah, 
is “a graduate of the School of Economics ” may be arguable. 
But the hard fact is that Mr. Nkrumah owes his education to 
the United States of America, not to any academy in this country. 
He was a student of Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, from 
1935 to 1939 and took a B.A. degree there in economics and 
sociology. Then he had five years at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, obtaining further degrees in theology and education. In 
1944, it is true, he was admitted to the London School of 
Economics as candidate for a higher degree—which would have 
involved a three-years’ course—but his attendance was so spas- 
modic, if indeed there was any attendance at all, that the School, 
with some liberality, returned the greater part of the term’s 
fees. That was the end of the connection. No discredit to 
anyone, but facts are facts. 

* * 7 * 


Mr. Glenvil Hall was returning good for evil when he rescued 
the Prime Minister from hostile questions on Monday by giving 
notice that he would raise the question of the appointment of an 
Atlantic Admiral on the adjournment, a proceeding which auto- 
matically rules out further interrogation. It is long since a 
personal matter has aroused more indignation than the Prime 
Minister’s decision at the beginning of this Parliament not to 
offer Mr. Glenvil Hall, who had been Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury from 1945, any office at all. Labour members expressed 
themselves by at once electing Mr. Hall Chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party—an office which, of course, unlike the 
Secretaryship of the Treasury, carries no salary. Now Mr. 
Glenvil Hall finds his Parliamentary seat, Colne Valley, in 
some danger, for it seems likely that Lady Violet Bonham Carter 
will be chosen as candidate for that division with both Liberal 
and Conservative support ; the combined vote at the last election 
was some five hundred more than the Labour vote. 





My solicitude for unguided foreigners in London during the 
Festival of Britain brings certain assurances. These welcome 
aliens will not, it seems, be completely unguided. Messrs. Collins 
will be publishing later this month for the Festival office a series 
of quite admirable sectional guides to Great Britain—thirteen in 
all at 3s. 6d. each—-but London is omitted on the questionable 
ground that it is sufficiently covered already. The well-known 
Sunday Times Holiday Guide has this year expanded till it burst 
— into two halves, one for home and one for abroad. The former 
gives nearly forty pages to the Festival and kindred subjects and 
over sixty to Londcn. That is good measure, and the matter is 
good, too. But I doubt whether we yet have the ideal guide 
for London only. Possibly a publication which I understand 
that the London Transport Executive has in hand will fill the bill. 

. * * * 


Can the college system of Oxford and Cambridge be trans- 
planted and domesticated elsewhere? That has never, I think, 
been quite successfully achieved, for antiquity is an essential 
ingredient of it, even the newest foundations at the older 
universities seeming to draw something of that from the soil. But 
the University of Gottingen (founded, it is interesting,to recall, 
by George II, sovereign both of Britain and of Hanover) is at 
present studying the question seriously, and the Professor of 
Physics there, Dr. von Weizsicker, son of the former Staats- 
sekretar, who has recently been released from the prison to 
which, in my judgement, he should never have been confined, is 
at present living in St. John’s College, studying college life at 
first hand with a view to the possibility of introducing the 
college system at Gottingen. The decision, and its application 
if it is positive, will be watched with considerable interest. 

* * * * 

To persons who, in reply to my objections to “ telecon” as, 
among other vices, a hybrid, quote a number of similar hybrids 
(like parasol) I would rejoin that that doesn’t improve matters 
at all. However, one thing does, and that is this offering which 
reaches me from somewhere in Whitehall : 

An unfortunate hybrid is Telecon, 
A word not inspired from Helicon. 
If I were a “ Chink,” 
I should answer “I think 
This hollible word is Amellican.” 
The author, whose address, I note, is the Ministry of Etymology, 
would, I am sure, not use a slightly depreciatory term for 
Chinese but for the exigencies of rhyme. 
* a * * 

So the Oxford-Cambridge coach is licensed—for an experi- 
mental year and a maximum of 50 days in that year. It will be 
a highly academic coach, for no one but members of the two 
universities may travel in it. These at least will be spared the 
penance of the railway journey via Bletchley. But the average 
Englishman is very far indeed from being permitted to travel 
where he will by whatever vehicle he will. Is freedom clean gons 
for ever ? 

. +. * - 

After groundnuts eggs—with “The Gambia Gamble” as a 
heaven-sent headline. Instead of 20 million eggs 38,620 eggs. 
Still we always have our eightpennyworth of meat—as long as 
we do. 

JANUS. 
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Manchuria as Prize 
By MAX BELOFF 


HE announcement from Moscow on February 10th that 

certain properties in Dairen (Dalny) and in Manchuria, as 

well as the buildings of the former military cantonment in 
Peking, had been handed over to the Chinese Government under the 
terms of the Sino-Soviet agreements of February 14th, 1950, may 
serve as a reminder of an issue that is likely to bulk larger in the 
future relations between the Soviet Union and Communist China 
than any of the questions of ideology and foreign policy which have 
tended to dominate most recent discussions of the subject. For it 
calls attention to the fact that Manchuria itself—the heart of the 
Far Eastern problem—is stili in a real sense debatable territory. 
Nor is it easy to see how the debate is to be resolved. For it 
provides the most. obvious instance of the central problem of 
Soviet foreign policy, the conflict between the attainment of the 
Soviet Union's world revolutionary purposes and its more imme- 
diate needs as a State. 

The history of Russia in the Far East for more than half a 
century has been governed by the inescapable fact that as a Pacific 
Power it is, whatever its régime, at a disadvantage, because of the 
infertile and inhospitable nature of its own Far Eastern terri- 
tories. This is a case where the maps themselves are misleading ; 
for what look like vast territories reduce themselves upon inspection 
to a vulnerable strip of inhabited lands clinging to the trans- 
Siberian railway. And even if one assumes that the much-talked-of 
developments further north have considerable substance it is obvious 
that, even by Soviet standards, the building-up of these territories 
is only possible at a high and uneconomic price. The two per cent. 
or so of the population of the Soviet Union that lives in the Soviet 
Far East have been brought there only by stupendous effort, and to 
an overwhelming extent for political reasons. Manchuria, on the 
other hand, is an area of immense natural wealth. 

Decades ago, as shown by the building of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway to cut out the great bend in the trans-Siberian, and by the 
whole history indeed of Russo-Japanese relations before the Bol- 
shevik Revolution, the logic of expansion in this area had impelled 
the Russians to try to establish themselves in Manchuria, or at the 
very least in its northern half. In other words, the Russian Far 
East has long since shown itself to require both some control of 
the Manchurian system of communications and access to the 
wealth of Manchuria itself. The striking reversal of Russian anti- 
imperialist tradition which occurred in 1944-45, when Stalin 
demanded the return to Russia of all that she had lost in this area 
by the “treacherous attack ” of Japan in 1904, including her posi- 
tions at Port Arthur and Dairen on the Yellow Sea, had been 
foreshadowed by the effort she had made to retain at least the 
Chinese Eastern Railway of her former holdings, until forced to 
relinquish it by the necessity of appeasing Japan in 1935, at the time 
of a greater danger in the West. 

Although the Treaty of 1945 with the Chinese Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek (which was based on the Yalta Agreement) was 
justified by the Russians largely on the strategic ground that 
Manchuria under an unfriendly government was a menace to Soviet 
security, Soviet comment also stressed the work that Japan had 
done in developing Manchvria’s industrial resources. The invading 
Soviet forces, as is well attested, indulged in the removal of industrial 
equipment on the largest possible scale—no doubt mainly in order 
to make use of it in the Soviet Far East or elsewhere in the Soviet 
Union, but also to render the country less formidable should its 
political control fall back into hostile hands. These seizures were 
justified by the Soviet Government on the ground that all installa- 
tions in Manchuria which had served the Japanese Army—which 
meant in fact the entire industrial plant of the country—were to be 
regarded as “ war-booty.” 

After the evacuation of the bulk of the Soviet troops in March, 
1946, both Port Arthur, the naval base, and the commercial 
port of Dairen remained firmly under Soviet control; and the 
same was true of the Chinese Changchun Railway, the name by 
which was now known the old Chinese Eastern Railway and its 
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southern spur, the South viii Railway, which had bee 
united by the Japanese into a single system. This Position r 
vantage was of importance, perhaps of decisive importance, in Ds 
subsequent operations which resulted in Manchuria falling into the 
hands of the Chinese Communists and becoming the base of the 
southern offensive that gave them supreme power in China. 

_ Once this had taken place, and once the new Chinese People’s 
Government had been recognised by the Soviet Union, the neces. 
sity of redefining relations between the two Communist Powers 
was obvious. This redefinition took place during the long visit 
of Mao Tse-tung to Moscow that began in mid-December, 1949 
and ended with the conclusion of the new treaties on February 14th 
of the following year. The future of Manchuria was obviously 
central to these discussions; and the Vice-Premier of the North 
Eastern Regional (i.e., Manchurian) Government took part in their 
later Stages, and stayed on in Moscow after the departure of the 
main body of the Chinese delegation. Even though heavily looted 
the industrial empire of Manchuria was obviously essential for the 
carrying out of the new Chinese régime’s ambitious programme of 
development, upon which the success of its attempted transformation 
of Chinese society must rest. Equally, however, the further develop- 
ment of the Soviet Union’s own power in the Far East seemed to 
depend on continued access to, if not direct control of, these 
resources both agricultural and industrial. Could both these needs 
be satisfied? And in the event of their conflicting, would the Soviet 
Union be prepared to make concessions, in view of the fact that the 
Manchurian salient into Soviet territory was now in the hands of a 
régime professing total devotion to the Soviet Union's own ideology, 
and aligned with Soviet policy on all issues of international 
importance, as was underlined by the conclusion as part of these 
agreements of a thirty years’ defensive alliance. 


The preamble to the agreement referring to Manchuria quoted 
the changes brought about by Japan's defeat, and the overthrow of 
the “reactionary ” Kuomintang Government, as justifying a new 
approach to the three related problems of the Changchun Railway, 
Dairen, and Port Arthur. Under its terms, the railway was to be 
handed over to the full ownership and control of China immediately 
upon the conclusion of a peace treaty with Japan “ but not later 
than the end of 1952.” Certain modifications in the joint administra- 
tion of the line, in the direction of increasing participation, were to 
come into force at once. The same terminal date was fixed for the 
return to China of Port Arthur, subject to the provision for joint 
use by the two countries in the event of war with Japan. As regards 
Dairen, while it was recognised that the administration of the port 
fully belonged to China, it was agreed that the whole question should 
be further considered upon the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Japan. The final communiqué to these talks referred to a “ decision 
of the Soviet Government to hand over to the People’s Republic 
of China property acquired by Soviet organisations from Japanese 
owners in Manchuria,” which admitted by implication that the Soviet 
Union had been practising the same technique of the direct operation 
of industrial installations in Manchuria as is familiar from the post- 
war history of Eastern Europe. . 


These agreements would seem to suggest that the Soviet Union 
gave up sufficient for the new Chinese Government not to lose 
prestige, while retaining, for a time at least, important physical 
guarantees which could be used if the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment showed any sign of wishing to strike out on its own. The 
Russians left themselves in a position where they could, if necessary, 
support Manchurian separatism against central Chinese control if 
they proved unable fully to direct the policies of Mao Tse-tung and 
his Government. 

The announcements referred to, made on the eve of the first 
anniversary of the Treaty, which list the enterprises that have been 
handed over in the past year suggest that at Dairen the Chinese 
Communists have been given the bulk of the harbour and industrial 
installations previously under Soviet control. But the list of the 
twenty-one plants in Manchuria, consisting, apart from one cement 
works and three saw-mills, entirely of the installation of secondary 
industries, seems almost derisory if the economic importance of the 
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region as a whole is taken into account. The fact that five breweries 
have passed from Russian into Chinese hands will not alter the 
balance of power in the Far East. The article by Chou En-lai in 
Pravda on 14th February, in which he stated that in the past year 
China's “ great ally ” had “ sincerely and loyally ” carried out all the 
agreements of 1950, must perhaps be regarded as tactful rather than 
as fully revealing. And the statement in the accompanying editorial 
that “the joint Soviet-Chinese companies have been successfully 
working on the basis of complete equality and mutual advantage ” 
is perhaps more to the point ; for it suggests that the Soviet position 
in Manchuria is far from having been liquidated. 

Despite the continued protestations of absolute loyalty on both 
sides, and despite the continued preoccupation of the Soviet Press 
with the intimacy of current Russo-Chinese contacts on the cultural 
side, the end of the year 1952 still seems to present the Chinese 
Government with an ominous question mark as to the reality of its 
own independence. 


The Language Export 


By EDWARD HODGKIN 


HE inhabitants of this island will probably not be surprised, 

though they ought to be pleased, to learn that English is 

well on the way to becoming a genuinely universal language. 
What may, perhaps, surprise them is the fact that the universal 
form of English tends to be English, not American ; that American 
is still regarded as a variation of English, and not the other way 
round. Some examples of the way in which the trend is working 
out are to be seen in the recent move by the Indonesian Republic 
to make English compulsory in the schools,-in the almost universal 
habit in Scandinavia for scientific theses to be written in English, 
and (the most backhanded international compliment for many a 
long day) in Russia’s habit of addressing its propaganda broadcasts 
to Chinese students in the English language. 

This is all very gratifying, and there is no point in trying to find 
snags in a process which in the long run may release Englishmen 
from the embarrassment of having to pretend that they can talk 
in more than one language. But the growth of English is not some- 
thing that can or should be left entirely undirected. It is, in fact, 
a process which we, as a nation, are being clamorously asked to 
direct. Since the war ended the English language has become 
potentially one of the largest of our exports; it is also potentially 
one of the most rewarding exports, and one which should not be 
subject to production difficulties. But, like all exports, it needs 
a reasonable amount of nursing ard, above all, intelligent 
marketing. 


The main agency for marketing the English language abroad is the 
British Council. Whatever criticisms may be made of the Council, 
it is by now quite obvious that, had it not been founded before the 
war, some organisation very much on the same lines would have to 
have been constructed as soon as the war ended. The Charter of 
the Council provides for “the promotion of a wider knowledge of 
the English language abroad,” and a great deal of its energies are 
devoted to this primary purpose. Many of its other activities— 
bringing students to this country, arranging visits, exhibitions and 
so forth—are bound up to a greater or smaller extent with the 
business of communication through the medium of English speech. 
It is these other activities which most frequently come in for 
criticism from the public; the natural ground for criticism being 
that they cost a lot of money, which the public has to find. 


In answering these criticisms the Council is at somewhat of a 
disadvantage. To show that its activities are enthusiastically 
appreciated by the people at whom they are directed is not enough. 
It is not even enough to show that they create goodwill for this 
country—though anyone who was adult in the last war should 
realise that a million pounds spent on building goodwill in peace 
is worth ten million spent on whipping it up in war. It is important 
from the taxpayer's point of view to show that what the Council 
does abroad produces an immediate material return The Council's 
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difficulty is not so much to produce this sort of evidence (which 
exists in abundance), as to prodyice it in.a suitably off-hand manner. 
For if the idea once got about that the Council had its ears always 
pricked for commercial implications, then the value of its work 
(including the commercial value) would be enormously reduced. 


But it is common sense to assume ‘that technicians who have been 
trained on or introduced to British equipment will prefer to go on 
working with the same equipment and to train others to work with 
it. In Britain today theré are about 12,000 foreign students, most 
of them studying technical subjects—medicine, engineering and so 
forth. In a few cases the Council has provided scholarships which 
help towards the cost of their education, but the great majority 
have come here at their own expense or at the expense of their 
Governments. The Council helps them while they are in Britain 
with accommodation, vacation courses and so on. The students 
spend their own money while they are here. On an average they 
probably spend about £500 a year each, which is itself a contribu- 
tion to the exchange balance that is not to be sneezed at. If they 
have been well taught and well looked after, the returning students 
will probably become, in their specialised fields, much better adver- 
tisements of British techniques than any that could be devised 
here for that particular purpose. 


But it is the short visits of specialists which usually produce the 
most Obvious and immediate results. There is a two-way traffic in 
them ; specialists from this country going abroad for a spell as 
lecturers and advisers, and specialists from abroad coming here to 
see what we have to show them. The initiative in almost all cases 
comes from abroad; the visitors’ costs are not a charge against 
the Council, which acts mainly as intermediary and cicerone. The 
best example of the way in which these technical exchanges can 
produce a dividend is the installation of half a million pounds’ worth 
of anaesthesia equipment in the hospitals and universities of Italy 
after information about British practice had been supplied by 
British experts on tour under the Council's auspices, films had been 
shown and Italians had come here to study our methods. 


When trade on this scale follows directly in the wake of British 
Council activities, it is possible to argue that it would have been 
arranged by some means or other even if the Council did not exist ; 
there are, after all, Chambers of Commerce and Commercial 
Secretariats which are supposed to be concerned with these things. 
But the argument is not really valid. The concern of the Council 
is with academic matters, and members of the academic professions 
tend, even in these days, to be amateurs at business. They prefer, 
in the first stages at any rate, to deal with their professional 
colleagues. Moreover, although there is a frontier where the worlds 
of culture and commerce march side by side, for the most part 
they are separated by formidable barriers. The advantage which an 
institution like the British Council possesses in the eyes of foreigners 
(apart from the advantage of not being “ part of the Government ” 
—which is considerable) is that it can almost always provide an 
answer to the most widely assorted questions—questions at which 
a Commercial Secretary would. very rightly boggle. Thus, in recent 
years, from the one country of Colombia (a land which most 
members of the British public believe to be exclusively interested 
in seducing our professional footballers) there have come demands 
on this country for the visit of a cancer specialist, for two other 
research scientists, for a poultry expert and an authority on potato 
research, for two teachers of ballet and for fourteen police officers 
to assist in reorganising the nation’s police forces. All these demands 
have, largely with the British Council’s help, been met. They have not 
cost the taxpayer anything beyond the cost of maintaining the Council 
in Colombia. The short-term dividends which they pay may not be 
always obvious ; yet the demand is there, and if we failed to meet 
it, somebody else would. And from the long-term point of view 
every school, every laboratory, and every hospital which is started or 
reorganised on British lines and with British assistance means that 
a focus has been established for British ideas and goods, and for the 
English language. 

This line of argument may seem too self-evident to need pursuing, 
but there is still a widespread belief that the British Council is 
nothing but a luxury, and as soon as economy talk is in the air, it 
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is the Council that is among the first objects of attack. In countries 
which have been doing these things longer there is more understand- 
ing of their value. More than half the vote of the French Foreign 
Office goes to its cultural department. The French have always 
made the teaching of their language the basis of their overseas 
cultural activities. They are proud of their language, but they 
are not blind to the practical benefits attending its dissemination. 
Presumably we are proud of our own language; the only question 
which now seems in doubt is whether, as a nation, we are really 
commercially minded enough to appreciate the benefits which the 
dissemination of English can bring us. 


Africa for Whom ? 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


R. MALAN, the Prime Minister of the Union of South 

Africa, in his interview with the Biirger in Cape Town 

last week, raised issues of the utmost importance to the 
British Commonwealth and the world—as important, indeed, as any 
since the enactment of the Statute of Westminster. If ever there 
was need for an unemotional approach to the whole problem it is 
now, for the very foundations on which the British Commonwealth 
rests are at stake. 


The member States of the Commonwealth outside the African 
Continent, Great Britain in particular, must use their influence, as 
trustees for the welfare of the indigenous inhabitants of the African 
Continent, to ensure that sooner or later the African negroes are 
given every opportunity of self-expression and development, so that 
some day, when they are fitted for the task, they can play their full 
part as citizens of the territory in which they live. The States of 
the Commonwealth are at the same time equally concerned that 
justice shall be done to every white inhabitant in the Union of 
South Africa and in Southern Rhodesia. The advent to power in 
the Gold Coast of the Nkrumah Party, which demands immediate 
and complete self-government, with the rather cautious approval 
of the Colonial Secretary, is responsible for Dr. Malan’s statement 
that Great Britain and the United Nations between them were 
“ killing” the Commonwealth. What happens in the Gold Coast 
is naturally a matter of deep concern to all countries in Africa. 
Probably the view, so forcibly expressed by the Prime Minister 
of the Union, that if the Africans of the Colonial territories were 
to demand what the Nkrumah Party claimed as its right, it would 
mean “nothing less than the expulsion of white men practically 
everywhere between the Union and the Sahara,” would be endorsed 
by many white residents in Africa outside the Union. 


Dr. Malan did not, however, confine his remarks to the grant 
of self-government to the Gold Coast Colony. He pointed out that 
“ acting on her own, and without consultation with or the approval 
of other Commonwealth members, Britain recently admitted India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon to the Commonwealth, and now intends to 
continue the process without restriction and in the same way.” 
Dr. Malan points out that when the Commonwealth consisted of 
only five members—Great Britain, Canada, South Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand—there was a basis for solidarity, namely, 
“common interests and the necessary homogeneity.” In other 
words, he evidently. believes in a Commonwealth of white nations, 
apart from South Africa; for the percentage of aboriginal 
inhabitants in Canada, Australia and New Zealand is very small, 
and in the case of the Union the white population would in his 
view, no doubt, be well able to look after itself. 


There are, therefore, two separate issues involved—what should 
be the Commonwealth policy in the case of African territories and 
what measure of self-government the Africans can look forward 
te; and the even larger issue whether the British Commonwealth 
should have remained a Commonwealth of white nations—Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, plus a European- 
controlled South Africa? Dr. Malan would seem to imply that 


India, Pakistan and Ceylon should be politely informed that they 
are no longer welcome members of the Commonwealth, although, 
as The Times correspondent in Cape Town points out, Dr. Malan 
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was a member of. the Prime Ministers’ Conference which agreed 
unanimously to allow India to retain membership, even ag a 
republic. During World War il Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Nehru, when asked whether India would remain within the Common. 
wealth after the war, replied to the effect that the Commonwealth 
was essentially a group of nations consisting of a mothe: country 
with a population of forty millions and of four Dominions, really 
racially akin to Europe, with but small populations. They, therefore 
questioned whether it would be possible to change the British 
Commonwealth so fundamentally as to permit within its orbit the 
400 million inhabitants of the Indian sub-continent, then a unit. 
Mr. Jinnah, on the other hand, proclaimed his belief in the 
Commonwealth and expressed the wish that Pakistan should remaig 
within its fold. In his view in 1944 membership of the Common- 
wealth could be of much value to Pakistan in the post-war years, 


Events have moved rapidly in Asia since 1945 and there js no 
doubt that the peoples of Asia are determined to manage their own 
affairs. As the recent meetings of the representatives of the British 
Commonwealth in London, Ceylon and elsewhere have shown, the 
Commonwealth has an extremely valuable réle to play as a bridge 
between the West and Asia. It has also, clearly, a very important 
contribution to make as a bridge between Africa and the West at 
the present time. The slogan “ Africa for the Africans” will, 
undoubtedly, make a wide appeal to the inhabitants of that 
Continent, whatever their present state of development, as the cry 
of “ Asia for the Asians,” raised by the Japanese in the recent war, 
did. The African Continent, with the aid of Communist propa- 
ganda, might well become a battlefield between the white and 
coloured races unless’concessions are made in time. 

Opinion in South Africa, both in the Union and in Southern 
Rhodesia, is sensitive to criticism from Europe, and many South 
Africans of both Dutch and British descent are giving serious 
thought to racial problems ; it would be a mistake simply to dismiss 
their views as reactionary. The problem will not be easily solved. 
As some progressive minds in Europe and Asia have learned, adult 
suffrage is not a panacea for all political ills. During the last 
years of the British Raj in India there were many men of experience 
who held that certain Indian States were as successfully ruled as 
the provinces of British India. Several enlightened rulers understood 
their countrymen, and by making themselves readily accessible to 
their subjects provided a system which ensured the quick redress 
of grievances and implanted in the governed the knowledge that 
they had at all times direct approach to the head of the State. 

It would be a grave fallacy if we, in the West, held that the 
British parliamentary system could necessarily be transferred to 
African territories. It is for this reason that there is need for much 
clear thinking and friendly consultation, so that our policy through- 
out Africa, where we have so great responsibilities, be part of a 
definite long-term plan. Sir Godfrey Huggins, the Prime Minister 
of Southern Rhodesia, and others have recently made valuable con- 
tributions to these discussions. What Africa requires is a scheme 
based on the quality of the voter rather than mere quantity. What- 
ever the colour of his skin, every individual in Africa must be 
assured that he will have full scope for his talents. The white man 
must realise that he is trustee for a hundred million Africans. 
We in British territories must not detribalise the African before 
we have something better to give him. 

Once we can convince the constantly growing number of educated 
Africans that their interests are safe in our hands we shall be making 
a valuable contribution to the peaceful solution of Africa’s problem. 
Our task is therefore the extremely difficult one of showing the 
white residents in the Union of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia 
that we sympathise with their fears as to their future, which are 
natural, situated as they are as a permanent minority ; and at the 
same time of workitig out some system which will enable the African 
to develop to the utmost of his talents. If the vast wealth and 
resources of the African Continent are to be developed to the full 
there will be need for assistance from the West for many decades. 


In the British Commonwealth the two apparent contradictions of 
independence and co-operation have been reconciled. It should not 
be beyond our ability, granted goodwill on both sides, to allay the 
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fears of the white voter in South Africa and simultaneously to con- 
vince the African negro that Great Britain will never abandon the 
principles upon which the Commonwealth was founded. The 
African must be assured that sooner or later the utmost self- 
expression and freedom awaits him as soon as he is ready for them. 


Steadfast Berlin 
By R. d’E. ATKINSON 


ROM the moment when one first plans a trip to Berlin one 

is in a curiously strange world. The very rules for getting 

there are Gilbertian, except that it is the undercurrent, rather 
than the surface, which is sinister. If the journey is to be by road 
or rail, one must write in first for a Russian permit, which may 
be delayed or totally refused. But if one flies in, no permit is 
needed. The city itself is so empty compared with what it clearly 
should be that one almost feels as if a strong wind might blow 
itaway. The streets were plainly designed for ten times as much 
traffic as they are carrying. The tram-lines are evidently in 
use, but as a rule no tram is actually visible, however long and 
straight the street may be. The little rows of temporary one-storey 
shops here and there, hardly more than a well-stocked window 
and a door each, seem to have been made for a different race 
of men, pygmies almost, compared with those for whom the sur- 
viving stone and brick buildings across the square must once 
have been erected. 

Against this frail background the extraordinary vigour and 
strength of the Berlin morale is all the more striking. Ever since 
the Western Allies first withdrew from the very extensive eastern 
regions they had occupied in their final advance, and allowed the 
Russian tide to flow all round Berlin and out to the present zone 
boundary a hundred miles to the westward, B@rliners have taken 
it for granted that the Russians would seize the whole of the city 
(and perhaps West Germany after that) some time soon.. They 
have lived with this idea for over five years now—five years which 
began with a brief occupation that is still burning in their memories. 
And they have looked their impending fate in the face and gone 
about their business unafraid. Not a few of them saved their 
possessions from plunder during those days by the staunchness and 
determination of their unarmed opposition. All of them~ have 
had at least second-hand contact with episodes in which it proved 
disastrous to show fear, or effective to show none; and they feel 
that they know how to treat the Russian soldier. Indeed, they feel 
quite sure that they know how to treat Russia as such. The air- 
lift did, of course, save them from destruction when the Russian 
blockade clamped down; it also convinced them that America 
thought them worth a considerable effort. Pau it had another im- 
portant effect as well, by making them feel that America, too, 
understood the Russians. as they did. They think that they realised 
it first, and perhaps indeed they did] 

Of course, they are not actually under the delusion that if the 
Russian divisions did march they could protect themselves, their 
properties or the future of their children to any effective extent at 
all; they would be done for, and they know it. But the prospect, 
though it has often seemed moderately imminent, simply has not 
cowed them, and they rather look down on those elsewhere whom 
it has. For example, they quite openly look down on Western 
Germany. It is fairly common to meet Berliners who say they 
would not now live in Western Germany for anything ; they prefer 
to live in a place where people have guts. And it really is important 
te appreciate that while Western Germany is populated to some 
30 per cent. by unfortunates who have fled from somewhere (some- 
times from Berlin, of course), Berlin is populated almost 100 per 
cent. by people who have not fled at all and do not propose to. 
The business and professional men go backwards and forwards to 
the West pretty frequently, and they will describe how they ask 
their colleagues in Hanover or Frankfurt: “Won't you consider 
coming to Berlin?” and how horrified their colleagues out 
there regularly are at the idea. They rather enjoy telling such 
Stories 
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Of course, there are many trade-fields in which Berlin really 
cannot provide much opportunity today. The Russians can, and do, 
make it difficult for anyone to live up to a promised delivery- 
date ; and the fundamental Berlin industry, national government, 
has been wiped out. The emptiness which strikes the eye every- 
where is quite real. (Economically, just as much as structurally, 
Berlin is a flimsy husk, and even a courageous man might well 
conclude that there was no commercial prospect for him there. 
But in truth Western Germany offers no surplus of opportunities 
either, and in some professions (medicine perhaps especially) there 
is considerably less “ redundance” in Berli Knowing this, and 
seeing how reluctant those others are to take advantage of it, the 
Berliners have a sense of being “ filtered” so to speak ; they have 
the self-confidence which comes of successfully passing a stiff test, 
and they feel not merely that they can look the world in the face, 
but also that they have the maturity and balance to appraise cor- 
rectly what they see. Those hundred miles which separate them 
from the rest of civilisation would be a long way to walk, carrying 
the last of one’s worldly possessions in a rucksack and avoiding 
the “ people's police ” all the way, and, business or no, it does take 
fairly steady nerves to carry on as they are doing. 

The recent affair of West Staaken perhaps deserves more atten- 
tion, therefore, than it has generally attracted in this country, where, 
indeed, most papers seem to have ignored it altogether. West 
Staaken is a small outlying district bordering on the British sector 
of the city. It appears to have been agreed with the Russians, in 
1945, that it should not count as part of Berlin at all, but be 
reckoned to the Soviet Zone, which surrounds Berlin on all sides. 
This arrangement, however, was never enforced, and West Staaken, 
which obviously is in principle a bit of Berlin, was treated as part 
of the British sector until about a month ago, when the Russians 
(technically the East Germans) moved in. The population then 
offered every kind of passive resistance. They kept their children 
away from the schools, which had promptly been manned by Com- 
munist teachers ; they refused to take up their “ Eastern” ration- 
cards ; they tore down official notices and proclamations. They 
behaved, in short, with just that reckless determination which all 
Berlin expected from them, and all Berlin was solidly behind them. 
The British authorities admitted that the change was in accordance 
with the letter of the law, but protested earnestly against making it, 
and appealed to the good feelings of those who had ordered it. 
The result, in the circumstances, could hardly be in doubt. has 
left Berlin saying, both privately and in print, that the letter of the 
law cannot equitably be enforced like this after having been allowed 
to lapse for five-and-a-half years, and, further, that the British 
simply do not know how to deal with the Russians as they and the 
Americans know, 

This view may be unjust, but it is pretty universally held; it is 
strengthened by the fact that West Staaken has not actually been 
reckoned tothe Soviet Zone after all (which, of course, it does at 
least adjoin on its outer side) but to the Eastern sector of Berlin, 
from which it is completely cut off by about ten miles of Western 
sectors. This cynical gesture suggests that the letter of the law 
can be ignored where it seems unserviceable, and the failure to 
exploit the point has not been lost on the Berlin public. Tfie various 
counter-measures which the Berlin papers have suggested may 
perhaps all be unsuitable—impracticable or at least risky ; but that 
does not prevent Berliners from feeling, and saying, that in our 
place they, at least, would have found some means and taken some 
risks. It is not an enviable situation for an Occupying Power to 
find itself in. One may perhaps put it that the Russians held good 
cards, and played them so that we lost face vis-a-vis the Germans ; 
it is possible, however, to put it less considerately. 

Berlin is, of course, the obvious “ way out ™ for people in Eastern 
Germany who feel that they cannot stand things any more. There 
is a steady stream of these, and they all tell their stories in Berlina 
before moving on to spread through the Western Zones. Thus the 
city has an extraordinarily concentrated impression of what goes 
on behind the Curtain. Nothing is more striking than the com- 
plete unanimity of the stories, which come from all walks of life. 
It might, of course, be suggested that those who do not come out 
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think differently ; but no one in Berlin would believe that, and 
there is indeed a considerable amount of non-refugee traffic also 
bringing confirmatory tales. The Eastern Zone is bankrupt, wrecked 
and entirely convinced that Communism is bad. People in Berlin 
are even claiming that the Russians themselves now know the 
occupation is doing them more harm than good, both economically 
and morally; rumour is beginning to say that they will actually 
give it up and go. This may be pure wishful thinking, but at least 
it would not have been met with, even as wishful thinking, two 
years ago. it should turn out to be correct, much of the credit 
will go to Berlin, the city that stood by its convictions, and steadily 
showed the East that those convictions were go 


Tribute to Blowers 
By R. H. GIBBON 


HE organ-blower will soon be an extinct species, for the 

electric blower will have taken his place. He has failed of 

conspicuity, beaten hands-down by the hurdy-gurdy man. 
There is nothing here for surprise. The hurdy-gurdy man courted 
publicity ; the organ-blower disdained it. He did his office behind, 
inside and sometimes below the organ. So little did he impinge upon 
the public eye chat generally he was forgotten of men. They took 
his work for granted and its effect for miracle. Considering how 
dumb a pipe-organ can be when it has no wind in it, considering 
also that the organist is the only instrumentalist who has wind 
provided for him instead of having to puff it in himself, considering 
finally how helpless is the one who plays unless there be also the 
other who blows—shall it not be conceded that the dignity of the 
blower has been priced too low and his praise too little celebrated ? 

To this convention of obscurity there are exceptions. My own 
place of worship is one of them. Here the blower and the organist 
are in full view, placed side by side, blowing and playing in a holy 
dualism, each for each and both for all. Not only do they perform 
their respective jobs ; they add a work of supererogation. For the 
blower sings a great deal; the organist almost as much. If the 
organist leaves off from song in Te Deum the blower, who has 
been resting after singing all through the Psalms, comes on 
refreshed, like a bowler who has changed ends, or like the moon 
which in Addison’s hymn “takes up the wondrous tale™ when 
evening shades have prevailed over the unwearied sun. The result 
is a melophony as unfailing as the repetitive fruits in the garden 
of Alcinous. 

Mention of Te Deum reminds me that we sing that splendid 
canticle to something called “a setting.” As our rector desires the 
congregation to take a share in the singing, care has been taken to 
find “a setting” not too far beyond our capacities. The composer 
has laboured to be simple and has not altogether failed to be dull. 
He has allotted to the choir sections of four-part harmony, with a 
short solo for our principal bass when he is present, or for all the 
basses when he is not. Though uninvited to join in, we of the 
congregation sometimes do so, to the annoyance of the choir. 
However, the choir gets its own back, for presently comes a section 
(unison) which we are expected to sing alone while the choir silently 
looks down its noses. When we are at full strength we may get 
through this ordeal tolerably well. But sometimes we fail to muster 
in force. At such a moment of rebuke and contumely there are 
two who never fail to come to our aid—the organist and, still more, 
the organ-blower. Geographically in our church they are as near 
to us as to the choir; professionally they are both far above us; 
but as sharers of our weak humanity they abase themselves to be 
one with us in our need. 

Hastily the organist adds a diapason or two. Better still he lifts 
up his voice. Best of all the organ-blower lifts up his, and lifts it up 
much louder. He governs us and lifts us up for ever or at least 
until such time as the choir returns into activity at “ Day by day we 
magnify Thee.” Te Deum ends. We sink back into our seats and the 
Second Lesson. Once more the example of the organ-blower has 
rekindled our faith that somehow or other in crises great or crises 
small we shall “ never be confounded.” 
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When our present organ-blower resigns, we shall change over to 
an electric blower. Such is the trend of progress. When that day 
has come the organist’s pupils will cease to be afflicted with this 
ever-haunting thought, “ Whom shall I get to blow for me ?” They 
will go to practice at the organ with light hearts. Not as went 
their fathers, doubtfully, distrustfully, to be blown for by an 
impounded younger brother who had teen propitiated by Promises 
of rewards the fulfilment of which could prove very galling to the 
donor. Moreover the strength of younger brothers was not always 
adequate to the blower’s task. Consequently the player had to 
stint himself of stops, using none but those which were on a low 
wind-pressure. The result was an effect of quietude, soft ang 
pleasant in its way, but apt to damp an organist’s enthusiasm if he 
had to maintain it throughout a Bach toccata. 

Such was the norm in country places. Towns provided a stronger 
demand, and a supply of organ-blowers was evoked. These were 
men whom life had not attempered to regular employment. They 
preferred an intermittent activity, and were content with sporadic 
gains. Their minimum professional fee for blowing was fourpence 
an hour. Like the governess in The Young Visiters who did not 
do very much for the people who gave her only five pounds, the 
fourpenny organ-blower used what would now be called restrictive 
practices. At his first professional contact, though you knew it not, 
he was studying your methods and weighing your possibilities in the 
balances of his experience. If you played too loudly, using more 
wind than the rate for the job seemed to justify, he banished you 
from his list of clients and absented himself from the next engage- 
ment. Sought for and discovered at one of the public-houses upon 
which he was based, he would profess regret that he was “ under 
the doctor,” who had forbidden many avocations, of which organ- 
blowing was definitely one. A sufficiency of beer might avail to 
change his point of view, or else you raised the wage to sixpence 
and undertook not to employ the “heavy” stops. Asked which 
he meant, he indicated that a clean sweep should be made of them 
there pedal stops. You fought to be allowed to retain one, but he 
was adamant in conceding nothing beyond the manual-to-pedal 
coupler. 

On such terms perhaps partnership was resumed, though it 


involved a restraint almost superhuman. For consider! This was 
for the player an organ unmatched in his past experience. Manuals 
—how many! Stops—they seemed uncountable! And now the 


tragedy of it! Only a fraction of all this power was his to use lest 
the beery two-handed engine at the blowing-handle should be over- 
wrought and cease work. 

Blowers of a nobler sort were likelier to be found in country 
places. There the blower was dignified by his connection with the 
parish church. He ranked near to the parish clerk, was a salaried 
official and entitled to specified fees. Often he was what they called 
“a character.” Elevated by a sense of the value of his work, his 
spirit soared high above the humble conditions of its performance. 
His organ was never caught short of wind. His blowing was a regu- 
lated discipline proof against distraction. Nothing won more 
decisively the respect of his fellow-villagers than the fact that his 
work was something that he did with his hands, as they with their 
hands did most of their work in life. Of course there were machines, 
and there would be more to come. One was called a separator, but 
they all seemed to do that. Thomas Hardy saw the engine-man at 
the threshing standing apart from the farm-labourers with nothing 
to say to them nor they to him. His thoughts were not their 
thoughts, nor their ways his. We have got on a long way since 
Hardy wrote Tess, but the cleavage between the mechanised and 
the unmechanised persists. The English virtue of toleration still 
needs to be at work mightily and sweetly, smoothing the rough 
edges, bridging the incompatibilities. 

Some day soon,our organ-blower will resign, and then the day 
of the electric blower will arrive. A technician will come to tell us 
how to start and stop it, and that we are to send for him if we 
have any trouble. If the old man don’t live too long he'll have a 
chance to be buried in the churchyard within sound of the organ. 
We think he'd like it that way. But the churchyard is filling rapidly, 
and soon, as somebody put it, “ she'll be fair boonged oop.” And 
then the new cemetery will have to have him. 
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The Well-Rounded Man 


By GEOFFREY WAGNER (Columbia University) 


S a student in an American university, or institution for higher 
learning, I have often pitied my benighted brethren in the 
British Isles. For there, we understand, one may not inter- 

rupt lecturers to ask questions, a reactionary interest in the litera- 
ture of the past is prevalent, we hear that it is hard to get a good 
nutburger at an Oxford cafeteria and that sociology professors 
seldom take their classes outside to the local jails “ to see democracy 
working.” Moreover, no one, evidently, can get a Ph.D. by writing 

a dissertation on the Aunt Image in Joyce. Times must be hard. 

But, above all, American students feel most sorry for their 
oppressed English colleagues when they read their university 
bulletins. In the U.S.A. every university is obliged to publish each 
year a large catalogue containing a list of the courses it offers, and 
woe to the financial status of that institution which cannot schedule 
courses on every conceivable subject under the sun, ranging from 
journalism to prophecy. This is thanks to the ideal of the well- 
rounded man which we all cherish. Recently, in a letter to The 

Times Literary Supplement (October 27th, 1950), Professor Douglas 

Bush, of Harvard, put the case for us in a nutsheil. Speaking of the 

relative merits and demerits of English and American universities, 
he commented : 

“Whereas the English student pursues a_ rigorously 
specialised programme in one subject, the American is both 
required and encouraged to study in other fields as well.” 

Professor Bush went on to comment on the “ importance 
attached to breadth of knowledge ” in American universities. Just 
how broad our democratic system is in the student’s ability to elect 
courses in such an institution can be seen at once from a few 
examples. Let us look at the official descriptions of some of the 
courses given by leading universities. To start with, if you want to 
be really broadly educated, you can take the University of 
Minnesota's study of “the responsibility of citizenship in a demo- 
cratic society in a world of conflict ” or that of Carleton College, 
right up to date, of “the disintegration of the nascent system of 
world organisation.” After that, consider, as a representative 
example, the group of courses offered under “ areas of life activities ” 
and “ vocational sequences ” (sometimes called, elsewhere, “ voca- 
tional orientation ” or “adjustment guidance ") by the University 
of Minnesota. Here is a handy one: 

“G.C. 1A—Individual Orientation. This is a discussion 
course designed to help the student better understand himself 
and others, especially in appreciating how his behaviour reflects 
his scale of values. Contributing information is drawn from 
such fields as psychology, philosophy, sociology and anthro- 
pology, and the student applies the information to his own and 
others’ behaviour.” 

Or, again: 

“G.C. 27—Introduction to Leisure Time Activities. In order 
to explore the possibilities of recreation within leisure it is 
necessary to develop first an understanding of the leisure pro- 
blem and then a philosophy of recreation.” 

However, the lucky students of this institution, baffled perhaps 
by the task of creating a philosophy of recreation without leisure, 
may receive the same credit by electing to take, with more modesty, 
GC.14—Clothing Selection, Purchase and Care, or G.C.15—Food 
Selection and Purchase. 

By now the reader will have observed how very practical all 
these courses are. Here are the titles of some more specially 
useful ones : 

“Children’s Radio Programmes (University of Minnesota) ; 
Fundamentals of Camping (Boston University); Introductory 
Household Equipment (Columbia University) ; Personal Defence 
Activities (University of Illinois).” 

One of the bulkiest sections, interestingly enough, of these 
college catalogues is that devoted to the heading “ Education” or 
“ Educational Administration,” including courses, often enough, on 
“Planning College Catalogues, Research in the Adaptability of 
Curriculum” and so forth; Boston University, for instance, offers 
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such courses under this head as E.Bus. 188—Consumer Business 
Education and E.Bus. 155—Methods and Materials in Distributive 
Education. Moreover, should this sort of study prove boring, the 
student can always write about it in his leisure time. Infinite 
are the number of courses one may take on writing in our univer- 
sities. My own alma mater, Columbia University, is particularly 
strong in this field. Here are a few examples: 

“G.S. Writing, 11-12—Magazine Article Writing. This course 
will give instruction in the writing of articles based on the 
writer’s own observation and experience, on interviews and on 
printed sources. The technique of personality sketches, con- 
fession, reportorial, institutional and discussion articies, book 
reviews and essays. 

G.S. Writing 41-42—Juvenile Story Writing. 

G.S. Writing RA 2—Commercial Correspondence.” 

The University of Minnesota is even more liberal. There you 
might consider taking: 

“G.C. 31A—Practice in Descriptive Writing. ‘Write what 
you mean’ is the by-word of this course, which shows how to 
give vividness, life and colour to writing.” 

Surely our English counterparts must see how fortunate we are 
when, at Columbia University alone, any of us could tomorrow elect 
to take any of the following courses and receive credit for it towards 
a degree: 

“Fine Arts 119—Art in Daily Living. Guided trips to 
museums, galleries, housing projects, &c., to see various art 
expressions and developments. Consideration also given to 
such areas as home planning and furnishings, including colour, 
fabrics, decorative objects, pictures. No previous art work 
is required. 

Social Science 396x—Field Work in Marriage. An oppor- 
tunity for observation and participation in actual field situations 
for qualified students. 

Ed 209 MF—Film Forum. 
intercultural relafions. 

Cookery 103—Meal Management. This course stresses enter- 
taining in the home. 

Ed 200 MH—Mental Hygiene. 
experiences in the family. 

Dance 193C—Social Dance. 
rumba, tango and samba. 
following. 

Phys. Ed. 153B—Gymnastics and Stunts. Techniques for 
advanced tumbling. Emphasis is placed on selection of 
materials.” 

As you can see, ours is a full life at an American university. At 
Columbia we have the seminar system, and can take seminars in 
The Regulation of Public Utilities as well as in Manufacturers’ 
Price Policies or Controllership Practice (described in the catalogue 
as “a study of the major phases of controliership practice”). At 
Chicago University there is, of course, the “great books” pro- 
gramme, including as it does the many epics of American literature. 
Surely you must agree that there is hope for this country yet 
when one of its leading universities schedules a course entitled 
The Meaning of Life. 


This course is a practicum in 


Emphasis is placed upon 


Basic steps in foxtrot, waltz, 
Fundamentals of leading and 





“The Spectator,” March 1st, 1851 


Lorp JouNn Russet has failed to work the political machine to 
good purpose, but he has shown that he can bring it to a dead 
stop: he has broken up his own Cabinet, apparently beyond 
the possibility of reconstruction or patching ; and at the time we 
write no one has appeared who is prepared to make a new one. 

Only three Ministerial arrangements appear to have presented 
themselves to men’s minds as at all feasible: a Russell Ministry, 
patched up of the least damaged portions of the old and the 
friends of Sir John Graham; a Stanley Ministry, to be com- 
pounded of any materials Lord Stanley could get together ; and 
a Graham Ministry of pure “ Peelites,” or with an admixture of 
Whigs and Liberals. The Reform Act is well nigh twenty years 
old, yet its system has produced no man capable of leading. 
Nay, every one of three possible leaders was a member of the 
Ministry which originated and carried the Reform Bill. That 
measure seems to have narrowed instead of extending the 
nation’s choice of statesmen. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OME years ago I read a story by Sir John Squire dealing 
with the adventures of an unsuccessful poet employed in 
the obituary department of a newspaper. Since then I 
have taken a mild interest in the functions, character and habits 
of these necrologists. To spend full hours totting up the 
triumphs and misfortunes of eminent contemporaries must leave 
in the mind a sad sense of the mutability of human fortune. It 
must be exhilarating, in its way, to note the falsity of some 
statesman’s guffaw and to decide to add forthwith to his card a 
deft and venomous sentence indicating his lack of authenticity. 
Those whose task it is to compile these obituary notices must 
acquire a posthumous attitude towards their contemporaries: 
they see them from a peculiar angle, even as a dentist must 
visualise his patients, not in forms of size and colour, but in 
forms of molars, canines, cavities and lateral incisors. I am 
glad that it is not my fate to spend my working hours upon 
these premature autopsies. It must be bad for the soul to 
indulge so constantly in the revolting art of innuendo, and to 
conceal the thorns of veracity amid the arums and smilax of 
funeral wreaths. I do not blame the necrologists if from time 
to time they get things rather wrong ; it is but rarely that | am 
moved to protest. Such a movement of negation was, however, 
aroused within me when I read the obituary in The Times on 
André Gide. The writer of this erring notice expressed surprise 
that the author of the Nourritures Terrestres should have enjoyed 
but “faint and sporadic” recognition in this country. “ Very 
different,” he added, “from the English welcome given, for 
example, to André Maurois.” 
* * * * 

I am willing to believe that the gentleman wno wrote this 
notice had some limp conception of what he wanted to say. 
Yet had he devoted more vigorous attention to his remarks, it 
might have occurred to him that when the University of Oxford, 
‘n despite of probable objections, confers upon a toreign author 
the degree of Doctor of Letters, the recognition implicit in this 
gesture cannot accurately be described as “faint.” I may be 
obtuse, but it does not seem to me that the epithet “ sporadic ” 
or the festive words “ English welcome” reflect the powerful 
precision that one associates with the newspaper in which they 
occurred. Nor do I understand why the inauspicious name of 
André Maurois should have been inserted in this memorial 
tribute. Did the writer of the notice seriously suppose’ that any 
comparison can usefully be drawn between Les Silences du 
Colonel Bramble and Le Retour de l'Enfant Prodigue’? Did 
he equate Ariel with Paludes? On what grounds, above all, 
does he assert that the works of Gide “ failed to stir the English 
public” 2? Undoubtedly Gide’s novels and diaries do not figure 
with any prominence upon our railway bookstalls. But is it by 
those standards that our great national newspaper is accustomed 
to estimate the literary value of those who win the Nobel Prize ? 
Few twentieth-century writers, I assert, have exercised as great 
an influence upon the educated English reader. Proust furnishes 
the only possible parallel. It is embarrassing to feel that many 
Frenchmen may have read this obituary and have taken it as a 
sample of our English thought. 

. * - ~ 

The French, in their prudish moments, become very prim 
indeed. Many of my French friends, while admitting that Gide 
was a magnificent artist, are shocked by the suggestion that this 
exquisite immoralist had any moral message to convey. Even 
M. Mauriac, in defending Gide’s memory against the charge that 
he corrupted the minds of a younger generation, contends that 
he exercised no ethical influence whatsoever. “ Nobody,” he 
writes with some asperity, “can be persuaded to become a 
hunchback.” I cannot but feel that these denials are due to the 
exaggerated emphasis given to Gide’s rather boyish defiance of 
propriety. Admittedly he denounced current taboos with a gay 


serenity which, to quote M. Mauriac, “ faisait peur.” Yet his 
attacks upon convention were not delivered in order to make 
people laugh ; they were delivered with the more serious Purpose 
of forcing people to think. As The Times pointed out in the 
admirable leading article that atoned for its unfortunate 
obituary, the real theme of Gide’s whole work is the theme of 
personal liberty. It quotes him as saying, “To free oneself 
is nothing ; it is being free that is so difficult.” Nurtured as 
he had been in the rigid tenets of French Protestantism, he 
felt himself to be horribly abandoned once he lost his faith. “ It 
is the uncertainty,” he wrote in the Nourritures Terrestres, “ of 
the paths of life that is so torturing. To choose is terrifying, 
once one stops to think. Liberty undirected by duty is a most 
alarming thing.” On almost every page that he wrote one finds 
the constant preoccupation with the conflict between a desire 
for individual freedom and the frightening loneliness, the sense 
of spiritual abandonment, that assail those who strive to follow 
solitary paths. It is upon this theme that he plays so many 
sensitive variations. 
7 * * * 

The accusation levelled against André Gide is that, with tranquil 
but daemonic subtlety, he destroyed the valuable certitudes of 
the young. Such a charge was brought by Meletus, Anytus and 
Lyco against the veteran Socrates two thousand three hundred 
and fifty years ago. I am angered by such an imputation. When 
I first came to read and to admire André Gide, I was every bit 
as young and malleable as were Lysis and Charmides. Am I 
conscious that the Nourritures Terrestres, or even L’Immorailiste, 
seared the spring buds of principle or withered my young con- 
cepts of the beautiful and the good ? Not in the very least. I do 
not remember even that I obtained any jubilant release from 
boyhood prejudices and inhibitions. The effect upon me was 
not negative but positive. His writings enhanced my curiosity 
and my zest; from them I derived a distrust of pragmatic 
injunctions and a delight in the variety of human life. I am 
certain that they did me not harm but good. They came asa 
relief to me from the sharp facets of Anatole France’s cynicism, 
from the mystic selfishness of Barrés, from the weary aestheti- 
cism of Walter Pater. I did not interpret Gide’s questing method 
as in any sense identifiable with the pernicious doctrine of art 
for art’s sake. He seemed to me perplexed and alive. I revelled 
in his perplexity. What an admirable antidote he furnished, 
with his brooding conscience, to the sterile injunctions of the 
culte du moi! For me he became the great intermediary, the 
gay liberator, bringing with him a message of encouragement 
and light. Certainly he taught me that this world was a cryptic 
maze, yet he also showed that the sole thread to guide one’s 
footsteps was the thread of probity. How can these pedants 
assert that Gide exercised no moral influence, when he taught 
us all that insincerity and cruelty were absolute crimes ? “ Do 
not aspife,” he whispered, “to discover God except in every- 
thing.” I became one of the band of his Nathanaels; my 
gratitude and my esteem for the modern Socrates are neither 
sporadic nor faint. 

* * a * 

Gide suffered much, I suppose, from his unquenchable 
sincerity. He suffered from his own outspokenness ; he suffered 
when he denounced the principles of French colonial admini- 
stration; he suffered when he repudiated the “ abominable 
failure ” of Russian Communism. Yet to the last he retained his 
provocative gaiety. When in his eightieth year he was asked 
what he had enjoyed most in life he answered: “ The Arabian 
Nights, the Bible, the pleasures of the flesh and the Kingdom of 
God.” There are those, I know, who discovered in his recently 
published correspondence with Paul Claudel symptoms of 
intolerable levity. Was Socrates flippant ? 
an ironist ; but a teacher, too. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


BALLET 


The Sadler’s Wells Ballet. (Royal Opera House, Covent Garden.) 


Sleeping Beauty was danced by the first company with a fresh- 
ness one would hardly have believed possible so soon after the 
rigours of their strenuous tour; and naturally one was on the 
qui vive for improvements and alterations of style among individual 
dancers. Margot Fonteyn’s Aurora seemed to me the nearest 
possible approach to technical perfection, never for an instant 
marred by any hint of the mechanical. Her Princess in Act I is 
a joyful and gentle young girl who, with childlike simplicity, is 
unable to believe that any harm may befall her; the vision scene 
she interprets with that lovely lyrical quality appropriate to the 
mood, and the final act with the brilliance and certainty that the 
grand pas de deux with her Prince demands. 

But from time to time, in Fonteyn’s presentation, there now 
appears a certain showmanship which, to my mind, does not suit 
her personality. It is apparent at the close of an enchainement or 
after a series of pirouettes, an over-emphasised appeal to the 
audience asking applause for a difficult feat easily accomplished. 
It is a habit one associates with virtuoso ballerinas but is alien to, 
and therefore inharmonious with, Fonteyn’s pure and modest style. 
Among the rest of the cast Violetta Elvin seems to have gained 
more certainty of execution; Nadia Nerina is developing charm- 
ingly, and Alexander Grant, as usual, leaves one with the desire to 
see more of him. 

Two nights later Sleeping Beauty was danced by the second cast, 
and it is only fair to say that there is very little difference between 
the two. Moira Shearer, making her first London reappearance was 
now in the title réle and was extremely nervous to begin with. That 
inhumanly difficult holding of the attitude, with which the ballerina 
has to cope before having a chance to warm up, gave her some 
anxiety, but on the whole hers was a beautiful performance, gay 
and with more human appeal than heretofore. Shearer was 
obviously relieved and completely at her ease when it came to 
double-work with her own partner, John Hart, who makes a noble 
and believable Prince with real conviction in his miming. 

In both performances Beryl Grey danced, or rather beautifully 
walked, the unrewarding part of the Lilac Fairy. I do wish, how- 
ever, that Oliver Messel would give her a costume more suited to 
her figure and to the rdle, and one which we could find more 
charming artistically. LILLIAN BROWSE. 


CINEMA 


“Faust and the Devil.” Berkeley.) 


Up to Tuesday afternoon of this week there was no doubt in my 
mind and, I hoped, no doubt in the minds of film-producers, that 
canned opera was a failure. I have seen three or four attempts to 
transfer opera to the screen, and each, I think, was more ghastly 
than the last ; visually rather ridiculous, as opera is bound to be, 
and aurally hideous. Surely in this day of mechanical perfection 
the sound track is something of a laggard. Not only does it amplify 
everything to swimming-bath strength but it also hisses like a gaggle 
of irritable geese. Normally we hardly notice this. We are used to 
its metallic speaking voices, and, unless they are overwhelmingly 
forte, to its songs called “ What do they do in Cuba?” or “ Until 
you came.” They are part of our lives like the distortions of our 
wireless sets and the discordances of all but the most expensive 
gramophones. When it comes to opera, though, it is another matter, 
as is it also in the case of orchestral symphonies and piano 
concertos ; perhaps I should say piano concerfo as only one, by 
Rachmaninoff, is ever played. Somehow the peculiar resonance 
of the classics, amplified to proportions which seem to envelop one 
in a throbbing gong, is nearly always insupportable. 

It is therefore with honest amazement that I must record a 
success in the opera line, at the Berkeley. Gounod’s Faust, sung 
in Italian by M. Gino Mattera in the name part, Mme. Onelia 
Fineschi as an off-screen Marguerite (with a beautiful blonde Mme. 
Nelly Corradi mouthing sweet nothings on it) and M. Italo Tajo 
as a superb Mephistopheles, has been so artistically, and also so 
sensibly, directed by M. Carmine Gallone that one is beguiled from 
first to last." M. Gallone seems to have turned his face away from 
the traditions and influences of stage opera, and he happily whisks 
Gounod’s arias about so that they come in spontaneous bursts at 


appropriate moments, rather as though this were an original screen- 
play with original screen music. The photography is always good, 
sometimes exceptionally so ; the action is always fluid, and though 
One cannot altogether deny the presence of the geese in the 
swimming-bath, they seem to be less irascible than usual and the 
bath smaller. Altogether, a pleasant surprise. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Tue performance of Bruckner’s seventh symphony by the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra under Furtwiingler on February 22nd gave the 
London public one of their rare opportunities to decide whether 
they want to hear Bruckner’s music or not. Whether you in 
general incline to favour Bruckner or Dr. Furtwiingler’s approach 
to music or not, this performance was outstanding ; and those who 
remained at the end more aware of Bruckner’s failings than of his 
virtues must probably relinquish all hopes of future conversion, 

I fear that I remained quite unconverted ; and my case is the worse 
for the fact that I had heard the seventh symphony several times 
before. ' 

None but the tone-deaf or the hopelessly prejudiced can fail to 
be aware of the grandeur and beauty of many of Bruckner’s ideas, 
But the clumsiness with which he handles them, the repetitions, the 
awkward pauses where the listener feels the same embarrassment 
as when an actor “ dries up *"—these seem to me to mark Bruckner, 
in many ways the most original of the Wagner “ epigones,” as also 
the least craftsmanlike. The sweet see-sawing phrases, the blatant 
changes of registration and the “swell” technique all betray the 
organist and invite comparison with Franck ; and my opinion of 
Franck’s symphony is never so high as when I have just heard 
a symphony by Bruckner. 

Scholars who are also Bruckner enthusiasts will undertake to 
demonstrate that his movements have a shape, even a satisfactory 
shape ; but such demonstrations are no more than post mortem 
examinations if the overwhelming impression in the concert-hall is 
one of shapelessness. If a painter does not find a model’s shape 
satisfactory, there is not much point in a doctor demonstrating the 
subtle beauty of her proportions. There is, I know, a beauty which 
has little to do with shapes and proportions, the beeauty of a mind 
or soul that may be housed in an ill-proportioned, clumsy or shape- 
less body. Bruckner has indeed an imagination that glints with 
streaks of gold ; but imagination alone will not make a great artist. 

Purcell’s King Arthur, which was given by the B.B.C. Choral 
Society and Symphony Orchestra under Sir Adrian Boult, was 
designed as a great spectacle with choral and orchestral interludes, 
either pastoral, patriotic or fantastic. Without the spectacle the 
music loses much of its point—as in the Marsh and Winter scenes 
—and is reduced to a suite of unrelated dances, airs and choruses, 
Purcell’s melodic charm and rhythmic inventiveness are unques- 
tioned ; but to the modern ear the narrow range of idiom and the 
“baroque” mannerisms produce an effect of monotony unless 
there is a coherent text or independent musical form behind them. 
It is not, of course, Purcell’s fault that this kind of performance 
—a seventeenth-century theatre-piece meant as a spectacle but given 
as an oratorio—has unfortunate associations, a certain scholarly 
archness and preciosity connected with the musical life in some of 
our higher institutes of learning. Still, as things are, it is almost 
impossible not to visualise Philidel as an undergraduate gifted with 
more “ musicality” than voice, and the shepherds and shepherd- 
esses have an academic rather than a pastoral air to my prejudiced 
ear. 

The performance of John Tobin’s recent edition of Messiah, at 
the Central Hall on February 25th, included Alfred Deller among 
the soloists and was remarkable for the “greater degree of vocal 
ornamentation ” in the solo airs. It was an interesting experiment. 
Mr. Deller sang with much grace, though it is only the top register 
of a countertenor’s voice that has the robustness and carrying- 
power necessary in a modern concert-hall. The ornamentation 
improvised by eighteenth-century singers was, we may be fairly 
sure, designed to show off their own powers rather than to enhance 
the beauty of the composer’s ideas; and it would be beyond the 
powers of the modern singer to perform or of the modern audience, 
perhaps, to endure. This being so, Mr. Tobin's cautious and easily 
manageable ornamentation seems to me a questionable gain, a 
sophistication of Handel's text but not really in the spirit of Handel's 
age. MARTIN COOPER, 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 52 
Report by Thea Holme 


A prize of £5 was offered for the views of one of the following 
on present-day domestic problems: Lady Bracknell, Lady Teazle, 
Lady Catherine de Bourgh, Lady Capulet, Lady Macbeth. 


From a number of quite amusing and ingenious entries I found 
nothing of really outstanding brilliance, so | propose to divide the 
prize into one first (£2 10s.) and two seconds of 25s. each. There 
was a marked tendency to use up the best ideas too early, and few 
competitors succeeded in producing an effective ending. In one or 
two entries, notably the views of Lady Bracknell as expressed by 
L. E. J., a clever and well-imagined start was marred by the 
scrambled, feeble finish. 

The most popular choice in housewives proved, to my surprise, 
to be Lady Macbeth. But then I had not expected her to air 
her views in such familiar phrases as, in almost every case, she did. 
It is always startling to discover how aptly Shakespeare may be 
quoted on any given subject ; and on consideration I find—despite 
the inevitable “ Out, damned spot ” which occurred with monotonous 
regularity in practically every entry—that in this case quotation has 
proved the most successful medium. R. Kennard Davis, to whom 
] am awarding first prize, has used it with the most consistent 
success. The lines he has filched fit neatly and amusingly into the 
pattern of his scene, whereas in many cases both continuity and 
meaning have been sacrificed to the apt quotation. 

The best attempt at an original speech for Lady Macbeth comes 
from Miss Gertrude Pitt, who writes in blank verse and produces 
at least three good lines: 

The crown is tarnished. Glamis and Cawdor both, 
Unpainted, unattended, unmaintained, 
Fall with our fortunes to their last decay. 
1 liked the first half of N. M. W.’s scene in a British Restaurant, 
which starts 
Corned thou art, and tasteless; and shalt be 
While thou'rt imported. . 

Lady Capulet and Lady Teazle were unpopular. The former is 
admittedly difficult, and B. E. Hogan deserves commendation for 
a reasonably successful, if not particularly imaginative, attempt. I 
still feel that something could have been done with Lady Teazle ; 
the entry by A. M. Sayers came nearest to Sheridan, but such a 
reformed and chastened Lady T. is in danger of being dull. 

Lady Catherine de Bourgh was second in popularity. Easily the 
best attempt was by Mrs. W. M. Mathieson, whose entry is worthy 
of a prize for the sake of its second paragraph. 

It seems to be difficult to achieve a consistently successful parody 
of Wilde ; epigrams began to flag in each case after the first few 
Jines. There was a brave effort by H. Elam, but the highest level 
of wit was reached by Allan M. Laing who made a really first-rate 
start, which wins him a share of the second prize. Unfortunately, 
he ran out of ideas two-thirds of the way through, and his ending 
(if he will forgive me) is tame rather than Wilde. 
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FIRST PRIZE 
(R. KennarD Davis) 
Lady Macbeth (at the wash-tub): 
Confusion now hath made his masterpiece ! 
You murdering Ministers! Come, let us meet 
And question this most bloody piece of work ! 
Give to our tables meat! Nought’s had, all's spent ! 
Our bones are marrowless, our blood is cold. 
We have supped full with horrors—maggot-pies 
And choughs and rooks! The coal you send our fires, 
Of dire combustion and confused event, 
Doth pall us in the dunnest smoke of Hell, 
Horrible sight ! For which we do receive 
Particular addition in the bill! 
Next—husbandry in heaven !—the lights are out, 
And darkness doth the face of earth entomb! 
Our servants, secret black and midnight hags, 
On me do thrust their duties ; all our service 
In every point twice done, and then done double ! 
Ask I my lord to help me, he rejoins 
“1 dare do all that doth become a man, 
Who dares do more, is none ! "—Out, damned spot! 
What, will this night-gown ne'er be clean ?—Avaunt 
You Ministers! You have displaced our mirth 
With most admired disorder! Get you gone! 
The “Labour” you delight in physics pain 
But cannot minister to a realm diseased 
Nor purge it to a sound and pristine health. 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once ! 
SECOND PRIZES 
(Mrs. W. M. MATHIESON) 

Lady Catherine de Bourgh presents her compliments to Mr. Collins 
and requires him, while she is not in residence, to visit Rosings daily 
and ascertain if all is well there. She is excessively displeased that she 
has found it necessary to close the house for lack of servant maids and 
enjoins Mr. Collins to make the insubordination of the lower orders, in 
the village and elsewhere, the subject of a sermon in which he should 
embody her views. 

Lady Catherine is in agreement with the Almighty that the labourer is 
worthy of his hire ; but without doubt He means the employer to deter- 
mine the amount of the “hire.” It is clearly the will of the Almighty 
that great houses like Rosings should be suitably maintained ; otherwise 
why should He have established so many throughout the country? 


(ALLAN M. LaiNnc) 
Algernon. But, after all, Aunt Augusta, the Government is doing its 
best. 

Lady Bracknell. Nonsense. No Government ever does its best. The 
Opposition would not allow it. And quite right, too. A really com- 
petent Government would be positively revolutionary. But I do expect 
an approach to mediocrity. I had accustomed myself to existing on the 
wholly inadequate nourishment allotted to me; but it appears that 
further sacrifices are demanded. I am now expected to dine out at least 
six times a week, so that the servants may have my rations. 

Algernon. Oh, well, you can't expect the servants to make sacrifices. 

Lady Bracknell. Pray, Algernon, do not be childish. I never expect 
anything of the servants. You know perfectly well they always were 
our masters. They used to pretend otherwise, and so did we. But now 
they do not even trouble to pretend. I am allowed, now and then, to 
make suggestions to my housekeeper, and I understand they are con- 
sidered—even voted on—in the servants’ quarters. The housekeeper 
is good enough occasionally to let me know the result. 

Algernon. Well, 1 must say Lane still keeps up appearances, provided, 
of course, he is not personally inconvenienced. What do you propose to 
do about it, Aunt Augusta? 

Lady Bracknell. That is what I came to tell you. 
your housekeeper. (She rings for Lane, who enters.) 
master has fainted... . 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 55 
Set by Richard Usborne 


Tomkins, the hunter, a fairly veracious man, said, “I once shot 
a lion with a bandaged paw in the African jungle.” Explain how it 
happened, in his own words, but not more than 250 of them. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than March 14th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of March 23rd. 
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LETTERS TO 


Final Examination 


Six,—Certain observations suggest themselves from reading Mr. Bell’s 
article. His analysis of the troubles arising from the grammar-school 
entrance examination is undoubtedly correct, and in no wise exaggerated. 
His answer to the problem, however—namely, to continue building 
attractive secondary modern and technical schools so that they may 
compete in public esteem with the grammar schools—is altogether too 
facile. Buildings do not make schools. 

The grammar-school net is already cast as wide as is reasonably 
possible—some would say too wide. There are undoubtedly large 
mumbers of pupils in grammar schools who should not be there, and 
who leave at the earliest possible moment. And there may be a few 
who are not there, but ought to be, Incidentally, I do not know what 
is Mr. Bell’s authority for saying that only fifteen per cent. go to 
grammar schools; in many areas, including this one, it is about twenty- 
five per cent. If a grammar-school education is worth anything, it is 
worth striving for. This is the crux of the matter. To talk of parity 
of esteem is sentimental cant. Wherever the line is drawn, some of 
those below it will be disappointed. 

The real crime is to impose on children at the age of eleven what 
Mr. Bell so rightly calls a final examination. As long as grammar-school 
education is free, and as long as people value it as they should, this 
crime will continue to be committed in the name of democracy. The 
only possible answer—and it is time this was said—is to give to those 
parents who value it, and whose sons have not passed the authority's 
examination, the opportunity to pay for a grammar school by means of 
fees, subject to the school’s holding its own examination. They will not 
be many; but this would remove the dread of irrevocable failure from 
many parents and children.—Yours faithfully, J. E. Brown. 

148 Albany Road, Redruth, Cornwall. 

Sir.—I write this letter not because I disagree with the greater part of 
what Mr. Bell says in his article—unfortunately the picture he paints is all 
too general—but because your readers may be interested in some rays 
of sunlight which penetrate the gloomy surroundings of the “ final 
examination.” 

There is in the County Borough of Oldham an educational guidance 
panel composed of teachers and administrators responsible for the carry- 
ing out of the 11-year-old examination. Every child of the 11-year-old 
age-group has before Christmas a trial intelligence test so that he 
becomes used to the idea of formal tests. This is followed by two further 
intelligence tests, and later by attainment tests in arithmetic and English 
(including composition) and a figure analogies test. The authority in 
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THE EDITOR 


1947 opened a second grammar school, so that all children for whom 
this was deemed the right kind of education could be admitted. At the 
moment some 20 per cent. of the age-group proceed to grammar schools, 
In addition to the tests outlined above, the school record-card and the 
recommendations of head teachers are taken into consideration. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that in 1950 the schools made 367 
recommendations for places at grammar schools, and of these 25] were 
awarded places. There were a further 15 children not recommended 
by their schools to whom places were awarded. Careful individual 
consideration was given to the 116 children recommended but not awarded 
places, together with a further 100 children selected by the panel. This 
group formed the “border-line” group and will be invited to sit for 
the 12-year-old examination next year along with any other children 
recommended by their new schools as having developed sufficiently to 
warrant consideration. In practice the authority finds that, if anything, 
the awards are probably on the generous side, and this is further borne 
out by the fact that although the facilities exist there are only a few 
cases of transfers at 12, and fewer at 13 and 14 years. Justice, I think, 
is somewhat better than “rough.” The proof of the pudding is in the 
fact that at neither the schools nor the education office is to be found 
that embarrassingly long queue of disgruntled parents pictured by Mr, 
Bell.—Yours faithfully, PATRICK SHALLARD, 

Education Offices, Oldham. Deputy Director of Education. 
Sir,—It was interesting to read Mr. W. O. Bell’s article on the entrance 
examination to the grammar schools. His views are stated with fairness 
and are, on the whole, accurate. The anxiety of parents is understand- 
able, but would, I feel, be mitigated if a second chance were given 
to sit the examination at 12+—that is, a year later. Some authorities 
permit such a second chance, but the majority defer the second selection 
for a further year. Many of us feel that two years is too big a leeway 
for a child to make up, unless he has had special coaching. This is 
especially true in languages and mathematics. As a schoolmaster, | 
have known several boys of average mental ability who have entered 
grammar schools at 13+, and few have been able to compete on terms 
of even near-equality with their contemporaries. 

In the pre-war period when scholarships (so-called) to grammar schools 
were not so numerous, many worthy persons (Directors of Education 
among them, doubtless) failed to obtain entry as non-fee-paying pupils. 
By their subsequent success in life they proved that mistakes had been 
made in selection. Today we are inclined to go to the other extreme 
and admit almost all averagely intelligent pupils, many of whom would 
profit more from a good technical or commercial education. The need 
is for higher academic standards and more technical schools.—Yours 
faithfully, Ewen H. WILSON. 

87 St. John’s Avenue, Bridlington, Yorks. 


A Commonwealth of Churches 


Sik,—I have read Viscount Cecil's article three times, but I still cannot 
discover what he wants the Churches to do, and I would be grateful if 
he would be more explicit. He suggests that there should be joint 
action in defence of Christianity against materialism. What sort of joint 
action does he propose ? We already have a World Council of Churches 
with an impressive secretariat in Geneva. We have a British Council 
of Churches over which the Primate and the Moderators preside and 
to which most of the non-Roman denominations belong. We recently 
had a World Conference at Amsterdam, when most of the urgent contem- 
porary issues were discussed by hundreds of leading Christians from all 
countries. It is cult to know what more can be done on this 
particular level. 

Isn't. it possible, that Lord Cecil is barking up the wrong tree? 
Materialism can best be resisted by placing spiritually minded men in 
the places where decisions are made, and where character is formed, 
Experience has shown that pronouncements by clergymen—denomina- 
tional and interdenominational—achieve little. But things begin to 
happen when Christians leave their church and chapel buildings and 
bear witness to spiritual realities in the rough and tumble of life—in 
Parliament, city councils, trade unions, schools, universities, broadcasting, 
journalism and dri If we could wake up tomorrow and find all 
the Churches untedwe should not have solved our fundamental problem, 
the appalling shortage of spiritually minded men in the places which 
matter, i 

Like many other I am an ardent believer in reunion because it 18 
so clearly taught in the Scriptures, but I do not think that reumon by 
itself will provide Lord Cecil with his defence against materialism. 
Only a Christianity incarnated in life will do that.—Yours faithfully, 

St. Matthew, Moorfields, Bristol. MERVYN STOCK WOOD. 
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Don’t fight shy of this simple symbol. 
One red-hot poker—what could that mean ? Arrows 
... or rays of heat? Fourteen glass marbles in a 
fairy ring ... Glass marbles... aha!l... 
The finest insulating material in the world, for heat, 
sound ar electricity consists of minute glass filaments SPUN 
FROM GLASS MARBLES! It must have something 


to do with 
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A kangaroe is all very well .. -« 
but a prospective settler, a trader or traveller wants more 
information about Australia than the fact that it is the conti- 
nent from which kangaroos come. Current information 
concerning all aspects of life in Australia and New Zealand 
is always available at the Bank of Australasia. Our Booklet, 
“ The Answers To Your Questions ”, may be obtained from 
the Bank on request. It contains not only information 
concerning the commercial world but also more personal 
details about life in these two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835 
MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 





Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Strand Branch: 263 Strand, Lendon, W.C.2 
opposite Australia House). 
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Sir,—Lord Cecil, in his plea for Christian co-operation, writes, “The 
only test of a belief in Christianity put to the Ethiopian eunuch was 
whether he accepted the divinity of Christ.” That test is never men- 
tioned in the passage referred to (Acts, vi, 26-40) but has been simply 
read into it—presumably in order to exclude Unitarians and Free 
Christians. 

The passage in Acts tells of an Ethiopian reading verses of Isaiah 
(Lau, 7 and 8), which form part of a description of the suffering and 
exaltation of a servant of God. . He asks to whom these words refer 
(a question still discussed by commentators). Philip, “ beginning from 
this scripture, preached unto him Jesus.” As a result, the Ethiopian 
asked to be, and was, baptised. Nothing else is said. Presumably the 
starting-point of Philip's teaching would be that Jesus was the chosen 
servant of God, through whom a decisive spiritual victory had been 
achieved. Presumably, also, there would be something about baptism 
as the appropriate means of attaching oneself to Jesus. There is no 
mention of “the divinity of Christ.” 

We are all apt to read back into the New Testament the developed 
points of view to which reflection and speculation have led our respective 
Churches. Few Christians realise the extent to which this tendency 
operates in themselves. It is a most potent cause of misunderstanding 
and confusion. Do not let us read things into scripture in order to 
exclude people.—Yours, FRANCIS TERRY. 

22 Church Street, Crewkerne, Somerset. 


Parliamentary Customs 


Sir,—Members of the House of Commons have recently canvassed the 
time-honoured custom of wearing headgear when raising points of order 
during a division. There is, however, a much more fundamental custom 
of the House, the disregard of which has more serious implications. It 
appears to be becoming the practice on the Opposition side of the House 
to invite a few prominent back-benchers to address the House from the 
front bench and then return to their seats. This practice contravenes. the 
basic custom which differentiates the House of Commons from foreign 
issemblies—namely, that a Member “ rises in his place” and does not 
go to a rostrum to address the House. 

The Labour Party, when in Opposition, called several Members, who 
had not held ministerial rank, to their front bench, but they remained 
sitting there. In a debating chamber the limelight should play all over 
the House and not on the front benches only.—I am, yours &c., 

Haverthwaite, Ulverston. BRYAN FELL. 


National Service and the Farms 


Sia,—Farmers have been well supplied with ammunition for their 
traditional grumble recently. The loudest complaint to have arisen in 
recent weeks is the wail which went up when it was heard that about 
15,000 young men, out of a total of around a million workers, would 
have to leave the farms and take their place with our industrial youth 
in national-service training for fifteen days. 

Yet, assuredly, Mr. Bevan was right in this respect, at least, when he 
said that the blanket should be removed from agriculture. Nobody 
would wish to see the farmers unfairly treated, but everybody wants 
to be sure that they are pulling their weight. As it is, they have been 
granted a concession postponing action until after the harvest is 
gathered. Fifteen thousand out of one million is, after all, only one 
and a half per cent. Other industries are supplying their share, and this 
is no great sacrifice to demand. Indeed, it is questionable whether 
farmers themselves are as much against the business as is their powerful 
union which speaks with such authority from Bedford Square. 

During the war many men, far more experienced in their work than 
the raw youth which is demanded in this case, left our farms to fight 
for prolonged periods all over the world. Their absence was made up 
for to a large extent by longer hours, the assistance of older men and, 
of course, by the large numbers of women who went to work on our 
farms. Here, in disbanding the Women’s Land Army, the Government 
has made.a mistake. In peace as in war there was a great deal to be 
said for this organisation, and the timing of its disbandment, only a few 
weeks before the announcement that men would be required from 
rgriculture for the services, was ill-considered—yYours faithfully, 

mm PP. 


Mathematics of Road Safety 


Sir,—It has béen said that statistics can be made to prove anything, 
but I would suggest, with all respect, that many of Mr. D. A. Wilson's 
figures prove nothing 

For example, statistics are said to prove that it is one-third as dan- 
gerous to cross at a light-controlled crossing as to cross at random. 
But who in his senses does cross at random? Most of us wait for a 


gap in the traffic. considering not unreasonably that absence of traffic 
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is a greater safeguard than all the lights and zebra markings ip the 
country. If one uses as much care and common sense off the Crossing 
as On it, one is surely as safe as the other. 

Again, it is contended that a warning strip before a pedestrian-crossing 
would not be worth while because of the intelligence shown by the 
pedestrian. “The pedestrian” of course is a statistical myth. As Mr 
Wilson goes on to show, 72 per cent. act, in this particular respect, 
intelligently, and 24 per cent. do not. (Are the remaining 4 per cent. 
the casualties ?) But surely it is to this 24 per cent. that most accidents 
at the crossings will happen, and if the warning strip helps them jt 
will reduce the number of accidents very substantially. 

Finally (for space is limited) it appears that for every 89 casualties 
on uncontrolled crossings, there are 100 off them. One knows that the 
most dangerous place in the world is one’s own bed, as most ‘people 
die there. If these figures mean what they say, the uncontrolled Crossing 
must be an absolute death-trap. Perhaps it is. 

It has been established in other spheres that the majority of accidents 
happen to a minority of the population—the “accident prone.” If, for 
example, a greater proportion of the accident-prone than of the rest 
of the population cross between rather than on _pedestrian-crossings, 
as may well be the case, the ratio 89:100 means nothing at all so far 
as the value of the crossings is concerned.—Yours faithfully, 

9 Woodstock Road North, St. Albans. J. C. Everett, 


The Record of Dr. Clementis 


Sir,—May I be allowed to deal with Mr. K. N. Ruppert’s observations 
on the above subject ? 

1. Mr. Ruppert is, of course, right. There were no Czech troops 
in Cheshire in 1941, and the events described in my first letter took 
place in 1940. Czech troops were stationed in Cheshire after their 
arrival in this country in July, 1940. 

2. My original letter mentions a mutiny “ among” Czech troops and 
not “of” Czech troops. I am in agreement with Mr. Ruppert that there 
was no mutiny of Czech troops in this country, but there was a mutiny 
among Czech troops stationed at Cholmondeley Park in 1940 which 
affected about 200-300 men. It had practically no effect on the bulk 
of the Czechoslovak forces, but Dr. Clementis did play a part in this 
event.—Yours faithfully, O. Pick. 

Thornbury House, Twyford, Berks. 


Blankets for Berlin 


Sir,—Under the slogan “ Every Child its own Bed” a recent campaign 
in West Berlin produced three hundred beds and mattresses for the 
children of families subsisting on public relief and having to sleep 
three and four in a bed or even on the floor, the healthy lying cheek 
by jowl with the tubercular, parents with their grown-up children, and 
in some instances even three generations huddling together in one 
miserable room. Our representative in Berlin has given us a series of 
examples, taken from a welfare worker's case-book, of the squalor 
overcrowding, and hardship rife in the poorer parts of the city today. 

The success of the Berlin campaign, however, is now impeded by 
the lack of blankets, which seem almost impossible to come by in 
Germany. May we therefore appeal for help in the provision of these 
blankets ?_ We do not ask for a supply from every individual or family 
reading this letter, but only for one from each. And the blanket need 
not be new; a used blanket, if in moderately good condition, would be 
most acceptable. 

Parcels, clearly marked “ Blanket Drive,” should be sent to the Friends 
Service Council, c/o Davies, Turner and Co., Bourne Street, Pimlico, 
London, S.W.1. If the sender’s name is enclosed, the parcel will be 
gratefully acknowledged.—Yours sincerely, Paut D. Srurce. 

Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 


Not Ministers 


Sir,—By one of those aberrations which almost pass human understand- 
ing I appear, in reviewing Mr. H. G. Nicholas’s book on the General 
Election of 1945, to have referred to Mr. D. L. Lipson and Mr. W. J. 
Brown as members “ of the 1945 Government,” and the solecism success- 
fully evaded four pairs of professionally scrutinising eyes. For “ Govern- 
ment” read “Parliament.” Mr. Nicholas’s work, incidentally, was 
carried out under the auspices of Nuffield College—yYours, &c., 


H. W. H. 
The Oxford Union 


Sir,—I am writing a history of the Oxford Union Society, and would 
be most grateful if any of your readers who have documentary or 
personal information relating to this subject would communicate with 
me.—Yours faithfully, GopFrey SMITH 
Oxford Union Society, Oxford. (President. Michaelmas 1950) 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


] First heard the blackbird in full song this season on February 18th, 
during a stormy Sunday evening. Every year 1 decide that this is the 
most superb and serene music in nature's repertoire, exceeded in fullness 
only by the best of human-made music. 
“ Oh Blackbird, what a boy you are; 
How you do go it!” 

And so he does, with his crocus-coloured oboe tilted to the sky. 
Such music, at such an hour, was almost more than I could bear: for 
Sunday evening in the country, with the lin-lanning of distant church 
bells, the light going down into the west, the melancholy of all England's 
past history glowing through the evening mood of the landscape ; this 
in itself is enough for the imagination to absorb. When, over that, 
| heard this first outburst from the topmost twig of a pine, clear and 
cold, entreating yet defiant, I felt myself defeated by my own emotions. 
out “Stop!” But the show went on in spite of 


] wanted to cry 
my inadequacy. 


Various Wires 

Having been down the hill to see the extent of the floods in the hop- 
gardens in the valley, | was relieved to find that the little tributary of the 
Medway (spelled Theis, but pronounced Tees) was doing its duty, collect- 
ing the surplus water and rushing it away at breakneck speed. Turning 
my attention from this reluctantly—for what is so hypnotic as a swift 
stream ?—I noticed that the wires set permanently some nine or ten 
feet above ground-level, running from pole to pole over the many acres 
of the hop-garden, were studded with a flock of chaffinches. They looked 
like little corks against the light, sitting so still. Then I moved toward 
them, and suddenly they rose in a body, like a sheet being shaken out. 
They twittered away, over and under the wires, as though to make 
an embroidery against the drab rusted warp. 

Wire plays a large part in the life of the countryside ; one that did 
not exist a century ago. Telepnones, telegraphs and electric power ; 
fences too—mile upon mile they spread, and we take them for granted 
now, almost as an element of nature itself. They contribute to the 
orchestra. In the telephone wires, especially at each post among the glass 
or porcelain insulators where the tension is tightest, the moving air 
makes a shrill keening, be the breeze ever so slight. Children think it 
is the sound of voices passing along the wires. Against this aeolian 
soprano the response of the power cables comes intermittently, with a 
“Hoo! Hoo... sh! ”, almost a moan. 


In the Garden 


It is an intermission in the concord of wire that has allowed a huge 
buck rabbit to break through the netting sunk below the fences. He 
was discovered ambling up and down beneath the cloches where a row of 
peas is already three inches out of the ground. With the help of the 
Corgi he was persuaded to seek fresh pastures before consuming the 
promise of our out-of-season dainties. But it is obvious that some 
inspection will have to be made, inch by inch, along fences that have 
been standing without attention for eleven years. Though it is difficult 
to get a skinned rabbit in the country, and one has to pay 8s. 6d. for 
one in the village shop, only one small break in one’s fences brings live 
rabbits in hordes, their little white scuts trembling with predatory 
excitement. 

A firm that makes fertilisers and compost accelerators has kindly 
pointed out to me that quite a lot of gardeners, when building a concrete 
container for their compost, go too far by lining the bottom, and covering 
inthe heap. This of course impedes the processes of nature. The bottom 
must be left open so that excess moisture may drain away, and to allow, 
perhaps. for other mysterious, Steiner-engendered processes to work 
their magic spell. 

I was premature, two weeks ago, in deploring that my Iris: Stylosa was 
not flowering this year. Perhaps this was because I carelessly referred to 
itasa™ lily” of masculine gender (“ stylosus ”), a mistake pointed out by 
that ever-watchful monitor whom one always numbers amongst one’s 
friends. The blossom is a fragile creature, shuddering into ruin almost 
as soon as it unfolds. This is a characteristic of most irises. That may 
be why they are so named ; creatures like the rainbow, come and gone, a 
promise, a mere glimpse, of sheer beauty. I hope to cultivate other early 
irises next year, the Reticulata, the Danfordiae and the Tingitana. 

I have just heard, by telephone, that a glow-worm was seen last week 
by a friend in her Downland garden above The Pilgrims’ Way at Otford. 
The last I saw was in my own garden in mid-November. Three months 
without a light! RICHARD CHURCH. 
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at La Brea, Trinidad, describes 


village. The villagers offended the 
local deity by their persecution of 
the humming birds (which were animated 
by the souls of dead Indians) and as a 
punishment they were engulfed in the pitch 
lake with all their belongings. 

In 1595 when on his ill-starred expedi- 
tion to South America in search of El 
Dorado, Sir Walter Raleigh called at 
Trinidad. He made use of the pitch for 
caulking his sbips and reported that he 
found ‘it most excellent good’—an 
opinion which has since been endorsed 
by road makers in Great Britain and in ; 
other parts of the world. 

Full and up-to-date information from 
our branches in Trinidad on market con- 
ditions and industrial trends in the island 
is readily obtainable on request. Please 
write to our Intelligence Department at 


the address given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


FTER one of their quarrels, when they were at Spezia and 

D. H. Lawrence had rushed away into a little boat to get 

away from her, Frieda shouted after him: “ Well, if you 

can’t write like a poet, you can at least drown like one!” Perhaps, 

when she said this, she was remembering at the back of her mind 

that she had first fallen in love with Lawrence when she saw him 

float some little paper-boats on a pond, to amuse her children. A 

still more Shelleyan episode is when Lawrence wrote from 

Irschenhausen to Jessie Chambers—Miriam of Sons and Lovers— 
inviting her to join him and Frieda there. 

7 . * * 

Lawrence is Shelleyan in more than these traits. He challenged 
his contemporaries at a place where a taboo had formed like a scar 
over one of the deepest and most secret wounds of life. His 
sexuality was as much an assertion of a principle of purity as of 
immorality, just as what was really disturbing about Shelley's 
atheism was the religious passion he brought to it. Lawrence also 
had a touch of social worldliness, which was Shelley's at birth. By 
choice, Lawrence preferred the lords and ladies and barons and 
baronesses to the poor. The basic revolutionary-anarchistic impulse 
in his life was hatred of the ugliness of Nottingham. He could not 
face ugliness at any price, and he could not see in socialism a way 
of curing it. So he simply fled from it, hurling back curses across 
his shoulder as he went. He has been compared to Blake, but he 
lacked Blake's stillness ; and when one has said that, one sees that 
the comparison will not hold. 

* * * * 
“ Like all extreme romantics . . . Lawrence's personal life is 
a kaleidoscopic pattern of light and shadow .. . like any other 
manifestation of disorder it must inevitably be detestable to 
those who have, or like, the classical temper.” 

Talk about the classical temper is usually a gambit for being 
nasty. The person who uses the phrase seems inclined to imagine 
himself with the physical appearance of a younger T. S. Eliot, but 
wearing a Roman toga. Fortunately, though, Mr. West* is not in 
a classical temper with D. H. Lawrence all the time, though he has 
little patience with his followers, and none at all with people who, 
writing about Lawrence, had the advantage of knowing him. Yet 
these friends—Brett, Catherine Carswell, Mabel Dodge Luhan and 
the others—do, it seems to me, in their amateurish reminiscences, 
give occasional glimpses of Lawrence more rewarding than the 
factual account which makes up the first four chapters of Mr. West's 
book. Fortunately Mr. West warms up with the fourth chapter, 
which opens significantly with the words: “In the excitement of 
departure and change Lawrence found a complete release, as usual. 
He fell back into love with almost everything.” Perhaps Mr. West, 
though not entirely approving, sympathises more with Lawrence's 
Wanderlust than with his early days of Nottingham, schoolteaching 
and freeing himself from his mother (who makes her least sym- 
pathetic appearance in these pages). At any rate, his account of 
the travels in Australia and New Mexico is extremely lively. 

* * * * 

Mr. West writes in a disciplined, epigrammatic prose, which 
sometimes slides over into smartiness. His compressed summary of 
Lawrence's aims—reducing them to a kind of reformist radical 
programme—is not inaccurate, but seems to miss something—the 
ecstasy of Lawrence. “ He thought that the mad destructiveness of 
our civilisation in our time was a hysteria induced by these divisions 
of man’s unitary being, and he attempted to apply, with Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, the time-honoured cure for hysteria—a shock— 
a slap in the face or a douche of cold water.” This is by no means 
unjust, except that it is like a schoolmaster’s report on some praise- 
worthy governess or nurse. 

* . * * 

There are excellent things in Mr. West's book, after its rather 

mean start. His account of the rhythm in the prose of The Man 


* D. H. Lawrence. By Anthony West. (Barker. The English Novelists 
Series. 65.) 





Who Loved Islands is admirable: “The slowly beating, treacly 
movement of the passages describing the doomed man’s dream. 
world contrasts with the sharp drum-tap of those describing the 
killing reality that has him by the feet.” He is right, I think, 
in arguing that the short stories are Lawrence's best work; and 
his analysis of the collapse of inspiration which occurs in a book 
like Kangaroo, is just. On the other hand, in developing Dr. Edith 
Sitwell’s dismissal of Lawrence as “the Jaeger poet” he is being 
superficial. Pe rf * * 


This volume, then, contains some of the sharpest insights into 
Lawrence's writing ; and yet Anthony West is not a critic who can 
draw the right conclusions from his own apercus. Summing up, 
he concludes: “It is probably a mistake to treat Lawrence as a 
literary man when one attempts to assess his place in his time: he 
belongs not with those who were primarily writers and artists, but 
with those who were livers and life-changers, and writers more or 
less incidentally. He is closer to Ruskin and William Morris... &¢.” 
This is shoddy and evasive, and depends entirely on a vague dis- 
tinction between “ writers” and “ non-writers”” who are prophets, 
The introduction of Ruskin and Morris into it does not help either, 
for they both have no slight claim to be called writers. The 
difficulty of assessing Lawrence is that he challenges all the con- 
ceptions of what is meant by “the novel” and the poem which 
have been current in this and the last century. There are certainly 
standards by which we can assert that he is a worse artist than, 
say, Proust or Joyce or Eliot, because in trying to create within 
his writing something organic which imitates in its flow and 
movement the nature of life as he perceived it, from moment to 
moment, he ignored those standards completely. From this point of 
view, like Whitman, he was too much an isolated innovator, and 
fails often by the standards of those who may be inferior to him. 
But, like Whitman, he raises the question whether the studied, 
cerebralised literature of his time does not sacrifice too much to an 
intellectual conception of form, and whether it does not create 
a world of a literary kind of sensibility which is so shut out from 
nature that it is spiritually suffocating. 

* * * * 

Lawrence's poems do not have the organic perfection of Eliot's 
but they may claim to have an organic relationship to life which 
has not been attained by the poet who compared the evening to 
“a patient etherised upon a table.” What one should think about 
is the reasons why Lawrence could never have written such a line, 
and why his whole work is a protest against the kind of sensibility 
which produces such a metaphor. It is easy for contemporary 
critics to decide what seems more correct or aesthetic by their owa 
contemporary standards, which are either fashionable or which have 
been imposed on them by the intense creative purposiveness of a 
Proust or a Joyce. What is difficult to judge is the livingness of a 
writer. It seems to me that Lawrence, despite his many imperfections, 
remains extremely living, and if one cannot relate this to our 
current ideas of what makes up a literary figure, we had better 
suspend judgement. The question is certainly not settled by saying 
that Lawrence, although writing a prose whose rhythm is like the 
pulsing of a heart, and whose surfaces reflect exactly the background 
and action he is describing, is not a writer. 

* ~ * + 

Mr. Harry T. Moore’s Life and Works of D. H. Lawrence,t 
which will be published in this country in due course by Allen and 
Unwin, is the most useful, informed and the least opinionated book 
I have seen on Lawrence. It contains a good deal of new material, 
not of a sensational, but of a relevant and helpful kind: reports 
on Lawrence’s performance as a schoolteacher, references to little- 
known articles about him, and the like. This book is not as 
suggestive or stimulating as Mr. West's, but it is completer and more 
objective than Mr. Richard Aldington’s biography. 

STEPHEN SPENDER. 

+ The Life and Works of D. H. Lawrence. By Harry T. Moore. 
(Twayne, New York. $4.50.) 
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Next week 
The Villa Diana 
ALAN MOOREHEAD’S sw book is named 


after the house in Florence where he and his family have 
been living for the last two or three years. This account 
of his experiences in many parts of the country is the most 
delightful study of present-day Italy and the Italians which 
has appeared since the war; its lighter-hearted aspects are 
superbly illustrated by OSBERT LANCASTER 

10s. 6d. net 


The Case of 


Comrade Tulayev 
VICTOR SERGE 


A revolver shot, fired in the shadow of the Kremlin, 
killed Tulayev and echoed round the world. It disrupted 
lives, purged parties and changed the occupants of prison 
This novel invites 
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Reviews of the Week 


The Smith of Smiths 


Sydney Smith: A biography and a selection. By Gerald Bullett. 
(Michael Joseph. 158.) 


SypNey SMITH has long given me such pleasure that I picked up 
this book by Mr. Bullett with lively expectations but at the same 
time with certain qualms’ I like Sydney Smith so much that 
lL was perturbed to think that 1 might not like the new book 
about him. (One of his own rematks came back to me with 
peculiar force—“I never read a book before reviewing it; it 
prejudices a man so.) 1 was put off at the start by the portrait 
of Smith—the only likeness in the book—which Mr. Bullett had 
selected for his dust-jacket and frontispiece. A trim, dandified, 
unexciting fellow, this—and surely (if recollection served) quite 
misleadingly handsome? For Sydney Smith, as one might almost 
have assumed of a man with such an original and vigorous sense 
of humour, was a man with a Nose, even, perhaps, a “ Luminous 
Nose.” Mr. Bullett’s picture was surely intended to flatter; it was 
taken from a favourable angle and the Nose has been explained 
away. I turned to Osbert Burdett’s biography, which I believe is 
more fully illustrated than any other life of Smith, and was at once 
confirmed in my fears. There was Maclise’s racy caricature, 
making great play with the Nose, and there were reproductions of 
Westmacott’s bust and of a miniature on ivory and of an engraving 
after a portrait of 1817—none of which had shirked the Nose. 
I.also found Mr. Bullett’s picture, taken from a print published 
by Longman in 1840 (which Mr. Bullett does not tell us). Clearly 
this was a minority view and not characteristic. I began to read 
Mr. Bullett’s book with some severity, hoping that he was not 
going to throw away any more scoring points. 

My next reaction, however, was favourable. It was clear from 
the start that Mr. Bullett had not attempted another full-length 
biography of Smith. Perhaps he rightly considered that Hesketh 
Pearson's and Osbert Burdett’s books—both published in 1934, to 
the accompaniment, one assumes, of much gnashing of publishers’ 
teeth—had adequately met the public demand in this respect. 
Instead, Mr. Bullett has divided his 313 pages into 93 pages of 
biography and 220 pages of selections from Sydney Smith's 
writings. It seemed to me, at first sight, a good idea thus to divert 
our attention from the man to the works: but as I read the famous 
Letters of Peter Plymley (printed in their entirety and taking up 
eighty of Mr. Bullett’s pages) I began to wonder how many people 
were likely nowadays to make a serious study of this admirably 
effective but somewhat long-winded propaganda in favour of 
Catholic emancipation. Sydney Smith was a great reformer; it is 
well that the flame of his Liberalism should be kept burning today 
At the same time, one may doubt how far the present-day reader 
will be inclined to follow in detail, either in the Plymley Letters, 
the political speeches, or the Edinburgh Review articles, the tenor 
of his arguments against abuses that have, for the most part, been 
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remedied long ago. And many of the papers here printed in fylj 
are available in G. C. Heseltine’s excellent book of selections 
published as recently as 1929. ; 

It is far otherwise with the miscellaneous short extracts (all too 
few) that Mr. Bullett has collected from note-books, letters, articles, 
table-talk, and other sources. We cannot have too many of these 
for the genius of Sydney Smith, like that of Samuel Butler, is best 
illustrated in snatches. Here, again, however, Mr. Bullett has beeq 
anticipated, for a book called The Wit and Wisdom of the Rey. 
Sydney Smith was published many years ago, a substantial volume 
containing hundreds of excerpts, many of them from articles which 
Mr. Bullett has reproduced in full (not always to their best 
advantage), If this Wit and Wisdom volume could be reprinted, as 
it deserves, it might be prefaced by Mr. Bullett’s new short 
biography. It is not a very lively or remarkable sketch that 
Mr. Bullett has written ; much is omitted, notably any account of 
the friendship between Smith and Dickens; but I feel that the 
appraisal is sensible and just. I dislike his habit of running together 
his quotations and his own observations, so that they make long 
unbroken paragraphs of up to two pages in length. Only a very 
exceptional performer, like Sir Osbert Sitwell, can get away with 
this ; in other hands it makes for monotony. 

But a final word should be one of thanks to Mr. Bullett for 
reminding the modern generation that Sydney Smith was not only 
a wit but also.a great and good man. He was not beyond criticism 
and sometimes can disappoint even his admirers ; as Mr. Bullett- 
says, “he had the vice, as well as the virtue, of ‘ moderation.’” 
Yet he set his face resolutely in the right direction and many 
important reforms owed much to his advocacy. His love of 
freedom lent wings to his wit. As G. K. Chesterton pointed out, 
Sydney Smith was the real originator of Nonsense, the precursor 
of Lear and Lewis Carroll. “To say that a bishop deserved to 
be preached to death by wild curates is not merely satire; it is a 
satisfaction of the fancy.” Derek Hupson. 


The West and Communism 


Policy for the West. By Barbara Ward. 


IF anyone is feeling a little bewildered about the state of the world 
—and there are plenty of us—he could hardly do better than 
invest eighteenpence and read this book. Not that Miss Ward 
claims to know all the answers. She carefully avoids the didactic 
note so common among the prophets of our new economy. She 
calls her thesis “ an argument, not a prescription,” but it is a good 
argument, based on a broad outlook and extensive knowledge, 
clearly and cogently presented. In these days, when books like 
everything else are much too expensive, it is a blessing that a book 
of this kind should be within everyone's reach. 

Miss Ward sets out to show just what the Communist challenge 
really means. She has no illusion that there is any modus vivendi 
with Russia or that the Soviet view of history can be changed. 
“The only hope lies in creating in the free world conditions of 
such strength and stability that even the Soviet leaders cannot 


(Penguin Books. rs. 6d.) 


misunderstand or under-estimate them.” Her picture of the present 


state of affairs is admirably balanced, belittling neither the strength 
of the Communist lure in Asia nor the growing power to resist it 
in Europe, thanks mainly to the economic recovery initiated by the 
Marshall Plan and to the vigorous leadership of the United States. 
She believes that the West can avert a final world war, and main- 
tain its freedom with growing confidence, if it can achieve the 
necessary unity of purpose and translate it into an effective system 
of military and economic organisation. This implies a Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, a Production and Resources Board and an Economic 
Aid Board for the whole Atlantic Community. Rearmament must 
be carried through, full employment maintained, trade kept in 
balance by positive action, and capital steadily directed to the 
impoverished areas of Asia and Africa, for only on these conditions 
can the poison of Communism be kept out of the bloodstream 
Not the least valuable pages of this book are those explaining 
the peculiar difficulties of the triangular British relationship with 
the Commonwealth, Europe and the United States. Miss Ward 
is severely critical of the Government's refusal to enter the 
Schuman negotiation and of the absurd exchange of notes in the 
best eighteenth-century manner which preceded it. She might 
perhaps have gone further and pointed out that the chief failing 
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Fiction 


Regency Portrait Painter 


The life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., one of the 
great figures of the Age of Elegance and its most 
brilliant portrait painter. ‘‘A fascinating biography.” 

—DANIEL GEORGE. 


lilustrated with 45 portraits. 2Is. 
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AND OTHER STORIES 


by 
L. P. HARTLEY 


P. HARTLEY, who has long delighted us by his books, his 


} short stories, and his literary criticism, was awarded the James 
Tait Black Memorial Prize for the final novel in his trilogy, The 
} Shrimp and The Anemone, Sixth Heaven and Eustace and Hilda. 


As Lord David Cecil said in the Observer when reviewing 
Mr. Hartley’s latest novel The Boat: ‘* Dreams play an important 
part in his books ; and even the waking hours of his characters 
| seem somehow tinged with their strange light. Further, realism 
ind fancy are integrated and made significant by the fact that they 
ure the vehicles through which Mr. Hartley expresses his moral 


vision a 


this volume the author gives us twelve stories which explore 
in turn the worlds of crime, fantasy, horror and mystery: 
All the stories are characterised by delicacy of wit, sudden 
shrewd penetration of the minds of men and women and a rare 
humanity 
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of British policy has not been so much a matter of performance as 
of manner. We have taken a leading part in creating the O.E.E.C. 
and the European Payments Union. We have worked in close 
harmony with the United States on most of the broad issues. We 
have up to a point supported the United Nations. But somehow 
we have done it all in a way which leaves a chilly feeling of doubt 
whether in the last resort we really care very much about either 
Europe or America or the United Nations. Mr. Attlee’s cold, 
canny circumspection produces the same lack of confidence in 
Continental and American minds as did the superior aloofness of 
Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain, an impression of too much 
head and too little heart. It may well-be a false impression, but 
since the war the accents of conviction and leadership have been 
singularly lacking in British attitudes and pronouncements. 

In the end the fight against Communism cannot be won by the 
head alone, however wise the application of Keynesian principles 
dr however cunning the compromise between social welfare and 
rearmament. Without the driving force of popular enthusiasm 
set alight by men in whom the western tradition is a burning faith, 
we shall not get far. The Communist assault cannot be met by 
mechanistic means alone, nor by a negative creed compounded 
of fatalism, cynicism and materialism. When the time comes, 
the West must be able to counter-attack with a passionate belief 
in liberty which is capable of raising a fifth column behind the 
Iron Curtain more formidable than any that Marxism can raise 
in Western Europe. Is all our passion spent or can it be rekindled? 
That is the final question upon which this book invites us to ponder. 

HAROLD BUTLER. 


East of Aldgate 


By Robert Sinclair, (Hale. 1s.) 


East London. 


Rowert SINCLAIR has written a fascinating study of East London in 
this book in the County Series. It is an area not easy to define. 
The story of London's growth east of Aldgate leads us as far as 
Dagenham and Wanstead—places which would scarcely be pleased 
to be called “East End,” with its associations with poverty arid 
slums. But though they may have grown up as cleaner and smarter 
neighbours, they are linked by history to the inner boroughs. 

By far the largest section of the volume is devoted to the history 
of East London and its expansion. This is faithfully described, with 
an almost overwhelming wealth of detail and a valuable account of 
successive settlements of exiles from persecutions. These are the 
parents of modern East London; and we learn that there was a 
time at the beginning of the century when ninety per cent. of the 
pupils in Whitechapel schools were Jews. However, in all prob- 
ability those who buy this book will do so less for this historical 
reconstruction than for its penetrating but kindly study of the social 
life today in this vast area of a million-and-a-half people. Descrip- 
tions both of the beauty and the squalor of the inner boroughs 
of the old East End are most attractive, and Mr. Sinclair shows a 
wealth of understanding which comes from accurate observation. 
For example, anyone who knows Limehoute will agree that the 
young children of Oriental parents become anglicised very 
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quickly but that a certain reserve of manner develops in adult life 

East London is changing rapidly, so rapidly that Mr. Sinclair's 
book, witten in January, 1948, but not published for three years 
was out of date in many details before it was printed. Anyone 
who chooses to follow the walks which the author takes through 
East London will find some pleasant scenes and landmarks gone 
Poplar, for instance, has lost its charming access to the river at 
Blackwall Pier, which has given way to a new power-station already 
well advanced. The tower of St. Dunstan’s Church in Stepney was 
not so firm against enemy attack as the author expected, and even 
now is being repaired. But we ought to count our gains rather than 
our losses. This book was written in the nick of time. Bomb- 
damage clearance has not been sufficiently rapid to prevent Mr. 
Sinclair noting many places, attractive and unattractive, which will 
soon be only memories. Of the score of Queen Anne houses in 
Shoreditch only four survive, and two of these are derelict. 

The work of restoration also has proceeded since the book was 
written. The delightful eighteenth-century Vicarage of St. James, 
Radcliffe, “ probably the best looking building in the Hamlet,” js 
now restored, and is the residence of the Warden of that Royal 
Foundation of St. Katharine, which is being refounded to continue 
the work which virtually left East London when St. Katharine’s dock 
was built. 

On the whole, the author has been at some pains to give no 
offence to the present inhabitants of the East End. You will not 
find a trace of the unkind remark of the local government official, 
himself an East Ender by birth, who not many years ago described 
the East End mothers as sluts. Mr. Sinclair tells of “a type of 
dwelling which . . . has been associated with stunted lives,” but he 
hastily adds that it is now inhabited by clean and respectable people. 
There has been a tremendous advance in the people's way of life 
during the last two decades. 

It will be thought by those who know the flourishing centres of 
church-life of different denominations in parts of the East End 
that scant justice is done in this book to the work of the churches, 
They will not be pleased with Mr. Sinclair’s description of empty 
churches. Yet it is true that such flourishing centres are few in any 
inner borough ; in outer East London the churches are often as 
well filled as in any of the more church-going parts of England. 
Compared with the work of continued education after compulsory 
schooling is over, or the cultural use of such centres as the People’s 
Palace, the churches’ influence will be seen in a more favourable 
light. Their problem is, of course, that the brightest of the young 
married couples always leave for the newer districts in Essex and 
Kent, so that with each generation the church must take up its 
work anew. 

On the whole, if Mr. Sinclair's treatment of the churches resembles 
the slightly patronising air of some of the settlements, his con- 
clusions are kindly. But it is doubtful whether his solution of the 
problem of evangelism by having an indigenous clergy would prove 
the success he believes. More East End men are ordained than may 
be generally known, though wisely, or unwisely, they begin their 
ministry elsewhere. It is all very well to speak of the “ blinding 
disturbances which a handful of early Roman slaves infected with 
the faith of Galilee ” would create, but the East-Ender is a literate 
dock-labourer now, and the influence of a man brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel is likely to be far greater. 

The illustrations with which the volume abounds are excellent 
and with the sketch maps immensely enhance the value of the book 
as a documentary of modern East London. There is also a short but 
useful list of recommended books for further reading. 

‘ Mark A. Hopson. 


Rome and her Empire 


Roman Politics 220-150 B.C. By H. H. Scullard. (Oxford Univer- 


sity Press. 303.) 


THE late period of the Roman Republic has been neglected by 
English historians. Professor Scullard’s bibliography shows few 
Anglo-Saxon names to set beside those of the great Germans and 
Italians ; and, of the few, most are recent, some are American, 
and almost all are concerned with specialised details rather than 
with the broad view of history. Gibbon, of course, set the fashion, 
which later English historians have followed, of treating the Empire 
as the really worth-while period of Roman history for research. 
Perhaps because England was busy following self-consciously 
in the footsteps of the Empire rather than the Republic during 
the century after Gibbon, the habit has stuck. Whatever the reason, 
there is a tendency among English students to regard Roman 
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spread like the tentacles of a beneficent octopus throughout the 
greater part of the globe. 

John Smith’s work in servicing and extending this telegraphic 
system, ensures the maintenance of an efficient long distance 
communications service that Bfitish enterprise in the shape of 
Cable & Wireless Ltd offers to the world at large. 
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history as starting with the Gracchi, just as they regard Greek 
history as ending with Alexander the Great. It is quite a shock 
to find that anything happened during the two centuries between. 

Professor Scullard has undertaken to fill a part of the gap with 
an account of the domestic and foreign politics of the Roman 
Republic during seventy crucial years. The period can be defined 
in several illuminating ways. . It runs from the outbreak of the 
second Carthaginian War to that of the third and last, or it covers 
the entire adult life of the great Censor, M. Porcius Cato, who 
could not speak in the Senate in his old age without his famous 
peroration, “delenda est Carthago,” or it embraces the two genera- 
tions in which the plebs first overtook the political power of the 
patrician families, or in which Rome first acquired an empire 
overseas. Though all aspects are related, it is the last that is the 
most interesting ; for the process of events, designs and motives by 
which the British Empire overseas came into being is an open book 
of plain simplicity compared to the same process in Roman history. 
In this respect the growth of Rome overseas is rather to be compared 
with America than Great Britain, especially because of the com- 
plete absence of deliberate imperialism which Rome and the United 
States, unlike this country, had in common at the outset. 


Such hesitant and even inconsequent advances towards empire 
owe their perplexing methods to domestic politics: in the case of 
‘Rome to the changing structure of the Senate’s government. The 
‘politics of Professor Scullard’s period are well summed up in the 
contrast between the principal figures: the aristocratic gens Cornelia 
(especially the Scipio family) on the one side, and on the other 
ithe lonely, morose and uncompromising novus homo, Cato. The 
contrast suggests two things that were both important—that politics 
in the Roman Republic was an affair of personalities and families 
rather than of parties standing for defined principles, and that the 
struggle for power was then in full swing between the aristocracy 
and the rising plebeians. In fact the second turning-point in this 
prussle fell within Professor Scullard’s period when plebeians first 

uptured both consulships in 172 B.c. ; the first turning-point had 
come in 367 B.c., when legislation secured the plebeians’ inalienable 
right to at least one consulship, and it is a remarkable tribute to 
the patricians’ strength that they held for nearly two centuries the 
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single annual consulship which was thereafter permitted (but not 
guaranteed) to them. 

The internal struggle and its consequent inter-family jealousigs 
account for many of the vagaries of Roman policy in the late. 
republic, which Professor Scullard has disentangled with meticulous 


skill. He admits, of course, his debt to the pioneering work of 
German scholarship in establishing the significance of family 
relationships and rivalries in power, but he makes important contri. 
butions of his own in applying the pattern so established to the 
development of Roman policy. But the lack of really first-class 
sources—for neither Livy nor Polybius is in the class of Thucydides 
and Tacitus—makes it impossible for Professor Scullard, even after 
the minutest examination of the scraps of evidence, to give a final 
answer to the question of why Rome acquired an overseas empire 
at all. Perhaps it is fairest, as in another case, to ascribe it to q 
fit of absent-mindedness. C. M. Woopuouse. 


Limelights on the Police 

Crime and the Police. (Secker and War- 
burg. ros. 6d.) 

The British Police. By J. M. Hart. 


THEseE two books differ strikingly. Mrs. Hart’s is not merely 
written from ten years’ administrative experience at the Home 
Office ; it is also written attractively, fearlessly, saltily and well, 
Mr. Martienssen’s is the work of a journalist conscientiously deter- 
mined to present facts that are new and interesting to him in a 
way that will make them equally interesting for readers to whom 
they are also new. Although it might be said that his book is in 
the popular style, it is a great advance on most of the books that 
bear this kind of title ;.and, although he has been helped by:a 
number of police officers who could have obstructed him in his 
researches, he does none of ghe usual lionising. But he writes such 
sentences as “The difficulty in catching petty criminals is partly 
because there are so many of them” (page 108); he says that a 
bank manager is “given complete discretion as to whom he will 
give credit” (page 121). 

If, therefore, you must choose, and you think the writing is im- 
portant in itself, read Mrs. Hart. Her book is packed tight with 
information that has never before been published in this way, 
nearly all of it carefully accurate; and yet she has found room 
for comment that is courageous, informed, amusing and sometimes 
a little acid. But she writes of the wood, not the trees; of the 
Police rather than the police. For bobbies you must go to Mr 
Martienssen, who has been getting about among them and using 
his ears, his eyes and a very human curiosity. I should say that 
they have liked him, though they have occasionally, I think, led 
him up the garden. Nevertheless, his book is a guide for writers 
of who-dun-its rather than a piece of social. history ; and oh! may 
some of them read it. Mrs. Hart’s, on the other hand, will be of 
value to students of the social sciences and modern problems of 
political power. 

The police do not talk to everyone as they seem to have talked 
to Mr. Martienssen ; and a writer or social student who relied on 
written official sources for his police material would not be getting 
far below the surface. So far as 1 know, Mrs. Hart is the first 
writer to expose, for example, the true value of the annual reports 
received by the Home Secretary from his “Inspectors of Con- 
stabulary,” whose blessing upon a local Force is highly relevant 
to its eligibility for the Exchequer grant. She is one of the few 
people who could have done this, and of thase, perhaps, the only 
one sufficiently naughty. The reports tell one remarkably little, 
she says. “They appear usually to be putting the best possible 
face on everything. Generally speaking, the strong rather 
than the weak points of the service are emphasised, and the future 
is looked forward to with confidence ” (page 80). She wonders 
what the position would be if one of. these watch-dogs “ wished to 
publish in his report something to which the Home Secretary took 
exception.” (I believe she knows.) But she says they ought to 
inspect the Metropolitan Police, which at present they do not; 
and as if this challenge to 15,000 strong men were not enough, the 
intrepid woman goes on to say that “one reason why relations 
between the police and the public are on the whole good is that the 
British are a law-abiding, easy-going, phlegmatic people with 4 
fairly high sense of social responsibility.” She is dead right. But 
the italics are mine, and I use them to call additional evidence of 
the caution with which she writes. I can imagine that she inserted 
those words after much careful thought. 


By A nthony Martienssen. 


(Allen and Unwin. 12s, 6d.) 
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HOARDINGS 





Among those words which have lost their original respectability 
(respectability being itself another example) over the years is the 
word hoarding. It has come to mean the furtive and perhaps 
illicit accumulation of property, pecuniary or alimentary or 
otherwise, after the fashion of the miser. To Goldsmith, and 
even to Tennyson, it meant the prudent setting aside of surplus, 
when a surplus existed, against the inevitable day of need. And 
in that better sense does St. Pancras Building Society foster and 
encourage hoarding : the hoarding practised by Joseph when he 
filled his storehouses in the seven years of plenty. 
At present the Society is associated with another sort of hoard- 
ing, which you may see about our head office at Parkway, N.W. 
We are rebuilding, and our new home will be much bigger and 
more convenient than the old Meanwhile we sojourn in the 
City : and at 20, Bride Lane (where all communications should 
now be sent) we pursue all our normal activities without abate- 
ment. 

We continue, of course, to issue our very 

popular £10 withdrawable shares, currently 

yielding 2} per cent. per annum, free of 

income tax. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Social Saving 
(Managing Director: E. W. Bales) 
20, BRIDE LANE, E.C.4. 























CANCER SUFFERERS 


desperately poor, need your help 


The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for. Please 
will YOU help this sad case ? 
CANCER SUFFERER (S161). Young Boy (6); father 
is unemployed chauffeur in poor health, with two 
other young children to support ; needs extra nourish- 
ment which he cannot afford. 


This is but one of the many sufferers on our books for whom we earnestly 
appeal for funds. The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely by voluntary contributions 
and receives no grant from the State. Jewellery welcomed and sold. 


Hon. President: THE COUNTESS MOUNTBATTEN OF BURMA, 
C.1., G.B.E., D.C.V.O. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


Appeal S., 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.| Tel.: ABBEY 4124 








I wonder! 
If you know that 
the FUTURE of 
5,000 children in 
our family depends 


on YOUR HELP 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
NOT STATE SUPPORTED 
Gifts and Legocies gratefully received 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


: (formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
* Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, $.E.11 
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SHOES 









Unless you get a clear impression of 
all five toes it means that your feet 
are cramped instead of being free — 
as nature intended. The consequence 
will be injury to your feet and general 
health. Try a pair of Sir Herbert 
Barker Shoes ; you will be amazed at 
the comfort. People who have suf- 
fered untold agony through foot 
troubles have experienced such relief from wearing Sir Herbert Barker 
Shoes that they cannot say enough in praise of them. 


In this pair of well- 
worn Sir Herbert Barker 
Shoes the front of one shoe 
has been cut away. Photo- 
graph shows actual impres- 
sion of all five toes in correct 
natural position. 











Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
NORVIC SHOE CO. LIMITED, DEPT. 7, NORTHAMPTON 
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Mr. Martienssen, who “ interviewed nearly eighty police officers 
of all ranks” (there are 59,000 in England and Wales, says Mrs. 
Hart), found that “ almost every policman in the country is aware 
and proud of his civilian status.” This is the kind of thing that 
Mrs. Hart regards as bunk; and I think it is odd and rather 
frightening that, despite her less personal approach to the subject, 
her Olympian view of the police as a mass, and some evidences 
that she has (or had) a Whitehall mind, it should have been she, 
and not Mr. Martienssen, who got these things right. 

R. H. CEcIL. 


Short Stories 


Traveller’s Samples. [By Frank O'Connor, (Macmillan. 8s. 6<.) 

The Assyrian. By William Saroyan. (Faber ros. 6d.) 

The Haunter of the Dark. By H. P. Lovecraft. (Gollancz. tos. 6c.) 

English Stories from New ‘Writing. Edited by John Lehmann. 
(John Lehmann, 10s. 6d.) 

Two Centuries of French Short Stories. Translated by R. G. 
Goodyear and P, J. R. Wright. (Paul Elek, 12s. 6d.) 


THe English short story has been suffering badly from self- 
consciousness. With few exceptions its writers have been more 
concerned to achieve literature and to eschew vulgarity than to 
tell a story. Rejecting, of necessity, the values of the magazine 
story, they have lost its vitality and its narrative skill. Afraid of 
considering their reader in the wrong way, by watering down their 
work, they have fallen into the equally bad mistake of ignoring 
him altogether. 

This pronouncement must sound dottily insular after a list of 
short-story volumes of which only one is English. I will not 
apologise, since they all confirm it. To write literature must 
always be an unsatisfactory aim because posterity decides what is 
literature, and no one knows what posterity is going to fancy. It 
is far safer to tell a good story, a story which the writer is impelled 
to write in his own way and at the same time wants to share with 
a reader. To do this he must not only believe in his story but 
make the reader want to know what happens next. In this vital 
part of the story-teller’s business the magazine-writers have usually 
excelled the serious writers. This need not have happened, as 
the collections before us show. 

I do not think that Ireland has produced a better short-story- 
writer than Mr. Frank O'Connor. From the first he has shown 
that subtlety of perception can be combined with narrative energy, 
and that a good story is the better for being artfully told; told, 
that is, with care for the reader's pleasure. This essential con- 
sideration, which is the whole art of felling a story, has nothing 
to do with “ writing down” or altering the writer's vision in hopes 
of meeting readers half-way. That is the error of the magazines. 
Mr. O'Connor’s virtue is that he iells a story to a listener. He 
has what the actor calls presentation, or projection. There is always 
someone sitting at the other side of the hearth. In sheer skill none 
of the magazine-writers can surpass him; in vision, humanity, 
integrity, vigour, they cannot approach him. He has gaiety, 
humour and wit Of English writers he is closest to Mr. A. E. 
Coppard Anyone who wants to think that good short stories 
should be solemn or precious had better avoid this volume: it will 
confute him. 

Mr. Saroyan, in a most interesting preface, affirms that, as all 
serious short-story-writers know, their work can only appear in 
popular magazines by a fluke. When this happens, it is not because 
they write worse than usual, still less because they attempt deli- 
berately to write for a popular market, but because what they have 
been impelled to write happens to appeal to a wide audience not 
interested in technique. They have told a story which, in an 
editor’s judgement, can hold a multitude of listeners. 

“ A writer's best chance of getting work done and making a living 
at the same time is apt to be in doing work he can't help doing, no 
matter how easily it may seem to be resisted by magazine editors.” 

In other words, honesty is the best policy—commercially. Short 
story aspirants, please note. The eleven stories in The Assyrian 
are lively, sensitive and resourceful ; they tell us nothing new about 
their author, and maintain his reputation without extending it. 

The end of New Writing was a disaster, and, until Mr. Lehmann 
finds another theatre, nothing can take its place. He is a great 
editor. I can think of no one except possibly Miss Moore, of 
The Dial, who compares with him in integrity and in creative dis- 
cernment. If he had a weakness, I should say that it was in 
favouring a documentary type of story, reportage of a high 
standard ; but one cannot fairly criticise an editor without seeing 
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all the manuscripts from which he has chosen, and, very probably 
Mr. Lehmann may have received this type of story in overwhelm. 
ing numbers and simply have picked the best. Certainly this col. 
lection does not support any such criticism. Beautifully balanced, 
it contains a hatful of first-class stories, notable among them those 
by Mr. Isherwood, Mr. Thorne, Mr. Sansom, Miss Bowen and 
Mr. Orwell ; and one masterpiece, Mr. Pritchett’s The Sailor, which 
stands up to anything written in our time. This collection seems 
to me of historical importance. 

The horror stories of the late H. P. Lovecraft reveal a gift of 
morbid fantasy that derives from our own Arthur Machen, M. R 
James and, most obviously, Lord Dunsany. Unfortunately, he jis 
not nearly such a good writer as his masters. He piles up his 
adjectives and his abstract nouns with a profusion that weakens 
his effects, and makes me think of Mr. Charles Addams rather than 
Edgar Allen Poe. Unpleasing and vigorous though Lovecraft’s 
fantasies are, there is nothing here to equal A Dreamer's Tales or 
the suggestive horror of the faces that leer over the Jamesian 
palisadoes. Or, for that matter, Mr. L. P. Hartley’s gift for making 
familiar objects convulse us with terror. 

Messrs. Goodyear and Wright have made a spirited selection of 
French short stories from Balzac to Colette. They include a number 
of very short pieces; and their translations are fluent and natural, 
Especially happy are the versions of Marcel Schwol’s La Charrette 
and that favourite of my childhood, La Chévre de Monsieur Seguin, 

In conclusion, this batch of volumes emphasises that the story- 
teller’s prime business is to tell a story which people will want to 
read. Literature is a by-product. So is cash. Sincerity and art 
are the recipe ; and art consists in giving the reader the best time 
that the material will allow. L. A. G. Strona. 


Hermann Goering 


Goering. By Willi Frischauer, (Odhams. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuts biography of Goering is not very much more than cheap 
journalese, a stringing together of what Frau Emmy and other 
eminent personages “said to me” about its subject. Perhaps the 
best thing “ said to me ” came from Sir David Maxwell Fyfe. “He 
[Goering] had a quick brain, an excellent memory, a complete 
mastery of political approach to mass German opinion, courage 
and a power to get himself liked by the great majority of people 
that he met. When these qualities are coupled with complete ruth- 
lessness, vanity and greed, you have a figure that could not be 
laughed off.” There will be fairly general agreement, also, among 
those who knew Goering in the days of his glory in support of 
this description, and, that being so, the man deserves serious study. 
Without Hitler it is unlikely that he would have left a mark upon 
history, but he was 4 symptom of the country and the age in which 
he lived. 

Thus almost without its author this book has considerable interest. 
We are indebted to Mr. Frischauer for confirming from Scotland 
Yard the rumour that Goering actually arrived in London on the 
occasion of the Coronation in 1937, only to be smuggled away 
before there should be demonstrations against him. Mr. Frischauer 
also records the opinion (which he apparently accepts) of Goering’s 
entourage with regard to the Hess affair, the view, that is, that Hess 
flew to Britain with Hitler’s approval in order “to persuade the 
British Government to join in Germany’s attack on Russia.” Apart 
from things of this kind, his book is painfully lacking in precision 
of statement or accuracy of detail; for instance, not Goering but 
Ribbentrop, hurried to Rome in May, 1941, to explain the Hess 
incident away. As for the reference to the “Casino Monastery” 
in Italy, can this be nothing worse than a misprint ? The story of 
the birth of Goering’s daughter is left, oddly enough, to a drunken 
Streicher to tell, without any indication that Streicher was only 
repeating the common talk of all Germany. 

One is tempted to wonder whether Mr. Frischauer did not succumb 
to a certain credulity in the writing of this book. People present 
at Frau Goering’s trial thought she had never acted so well upon 
the stage. And to accept her belief in her husband’s love of art 
seems as artless—-in another sense—as the Reichsmarschall clearly 
was ; he consulted the-best experts, but otherwise he surely collected 
works of art in the same childish way as he collected jewels, medals 
or wild beasts. Essentially Hermann Goering was a savage but not 
a cad. He had a certain roguish sense of humour which sometimes 
saved him from fanaticism. At the end he did not give up or try 
to run away, and he struggled manfully against the abject behaviour 
of the majority of his co-defendants at Nuremberg. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 616 


[4 Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
ion of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
March 13th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 


The solution and the name of the winner will be published im the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 11. The horse carries his food, and it’s 

1. Vessels appearing to give the oppor- all a dish for a man. (4, 2, 3, 3.) 

; tunity for two or more dips. (8.) 15S. The hero of this story wasn’t the 
5. Conqueror of Spain. (6.) venerable one, though ancient. (4, 4.) 
9. I ate in it by rearrangement. (8.) 16. Confused details about nothing 
10. “ Let not poor Nelly — " @o remain alone. (8.) 

12. What, it might seem, Collins failed 18. Not to be mistaken for cycling sales- 
to do to one of his books. (7.) men. (/.)— ; 

13. Socially they may be disclosed by the 19. — by little the rat gets into the 

s f wee. (7.) yok. (7.) 

4 he ona a welcome. (7, 5.) 20. Wife of the author of “ Headlong 

17. Dips in a depot (anag.). (12.) a Hall”? (6.) ; 

2. Is Richard musical ? Sounds har- 21. Moves smoothly with cover in the 
monious. (7.) middle. (6.) 

23. Her wall makes the whole atomic . 
Berkshire town. (7.) . SOLUTION TO 

24. They may be numerous yet are no CROSSWORD No. 614 
credit to any player. (6.) , 

28. Wounded beyond the Tweed ? (8.) "slo ct loluIniaiu LiAly 


27. Sailors study pence, and get away 
with it 8.) 
+c 


Inigitisisit 


. Usually he succeeds. (6.) 
26 ually he succeeds. ( A Need fiecen : 


DOWN 
1. Bathers would rather have this reef 
at home than at sea. (6.) 
2. Indispensable in old-fashioned barley 


sugar. (6 

3. Blake saw one across the way with 
his outward eye. 7.) 

4. An alternative to margarine treated 
like 25 12.) 

6. A scrap of paper with some edge to 
it, it seems. (7.) 

A weapon of bias. (8.) 

True of all countries from the insular 

point of view. (8.) 











SOLUTION ON MARCH 16 


The winner of Crossword No. 614 is Miss C. M. Bowen, 8 Somerset 
Road, W.13. 











IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND || | 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939) 

Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING | 
President—THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. | 
Chairman of the Councii—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and is | 
governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions, It is | 
a centre for research and information on cancer and carries on continuous and 
systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill, Our knowledge 
has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt Warin } 

Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. | 

FORM OF BEQUEST. | 

I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer | 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the purpose of } 
Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer's receipt shall be a good 
discharge for such legacy. 
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FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


Founded 80 years ago as the Charity One 


Organisation Society. 


THE ASSOCIATION es Sal 
maintains Au Information Department Z are 
through which advice is given on | 


appeals made by Charitable Organisa- 


tions and by individuals ; ° : 

reseed ee ’ veings will le 
administers Trust Funds, including human I ings arn to 
those specially earmarked for Pensions, read this century. Are they 


War Distress and Refugees ; 


co-operates With Statutory and Volun- to be starved and lapse into 


tary Societies, and over 60 kindred}} | li ‘ ? f i 
Socleties tn te guavincs, illiteracy ? Worse still, and 
Subscriptions and donations gratefully } more likely, are they to be 
received by The Hon. Dudley Ryder, . > . a 
Honorary Treasurer, Denison House, recruited for Communism or 


296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8, W.1. . 
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expert in propaganda? The 
United Society for Christian 


NATIONAL—but not Literature is determined 
NATIONALISED that this prodigious oppor- 


The National Children’s Home tunity shall be used to 





still has to raise its own income, bring Christian truth to this 
and the need for funds is as great ~ ae = 
as ever. An earnest appeal is made immense and waiting public, 


for continued support. Legacies 


and covenanted gifts are particularly me : 
solicited. = i ke => 
NATIONAL al Xn 
CHILDREN’S HOME United Society 
Chief Offices : for Christian Literature 
HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 4, Beuverie Street, B.L4 
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as a sick child who cannot get 
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desperately. Yet through yeur 
kindness the I.C.A.A. can help 
him —and many like him, back 
to health. The need is urgent | 
and most of our work is not 
covered by the Health Service. 


restful change he needs so | 


helped each year. 
LOVE—SERVE 

This society founded in 1844 as the 
RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


WitH the Budget only five weeks off markets 
ire still putting up a remarkably good per- 
formance. Now that steel vesting is over 
some of the steam has gone out of indus- 
trials, but other groups have taken up the 
running. Gilt-edged, under the weather a 


week ago, have begun to recover their 
wise, and investment and speculative 
nterest has broadened in commodity, 
especially rubber, shares and in Katffirs. 


Clearly, there is plenty of money about, and 
so far it has not been frightened out of 
markets by Budget fears. As I said last 
week, markets as a whole and industrials 
in particular, will almost certainly quieten 
down as Budget day approaches, but prices 
are likely to be powerfully under-pinned by 
dividend increases, scrip bonuses and the 
general inflation factor. A swing-over of 
speculative interest to overseas securities 
and to gold shares may not be far off 


English Electric Surprise 


It is no longer news for a small company 
to announce a sharp increase in dividend or 
for a large company to raise its dividend 
moderately, but it still comes as a surprise 
when a leading industrial concern puts up 
its dividend by 50 per cent. This has 
happened in the case of English Electric 
Company, which, after holding down its 
Ordinary dividend to 10 per cent. over a 
period of 13 years, has decided to pay 15 per 
cent. for 1950. The reasons behind this 
decision, which are set out clearly by the 
English Electric board, seem to me to offer 
1 complete justification. This company has 
put back very large sums out of profits to 
extensions and improvements in recent years, 
and the first-fruits of this past husbanding 
of resources are now being gathered in. 
What could be fairer than that the Ordinary 
shareholders should now be rewarded, as 
the suppliers of risk capital, for their con- 
tribution to the group's current prosperity ? 
On the Ordinary capital as enlarged by last 
year’s new share issue the extra amount 
involved in raising the dividend from 10 per 
cent. to 15 per cent is only about £130,000 
net, a small amount in relation to profits, 
after tax, of £928,566. 

A substantial increase in turnover last year 
was reflected in a jump in trading profits 
from £2,110,647 to a new peak of £3,233,139 
Even allowing for the much heavier charge 
for taxation, the company has been able to 
raise the transfer to general reserve from 
£300,000 to £500,000 and to add £16,000 to 
the carry-forward, while at the same time 
increasing the Ordinary dividend. The con- 
solidated balance-sheet tells its own tale of 
greatly increased turnover. Stocks and work 
in progress rose last year by over £4 million 
to a new peak of £25,380,059. Bank over- 
drafts were reduced by £1,350,000 to 
£4,249,025, but this is a small reduction when 
it is recalled that during the year the com- 
pany raised over £4 million of new money 
It is clear that sooner or later the group 
will have to make further calls for perma- 
nent capital to replace temporary indebted- 
ness, especially now that the expansion of 
turnover seems bound to be accelerated by 
the demands of the rearmament programme 
Following the profit and dividend announce- 


ment, English Electric £1 Ordinary shares, 
whose merits | have often stressed, have 
risen 9s.to 6Is At this level they are yield- 
ing just under 5 per cent. on the dividend, 
but well over 10 per cent. on earnings. 
Holders need be in no hurry to sell. 


Rugby Cement Dividend 


Knowing the views of their chairman on 
dividend limitation, Ordinary shareholders 
in the Rugby Portland Cement Company 
will not be in the least surprised at 
the further increase in the distribution 
announced for 1950. Having raised the 
Ordinary payment from 15 per cent. to 
17} pez cent. a year ago, Mr. Halford 
Reddish, the dynamic head of this growing 
cement business, now puts the rate up to 
20 per cent. This decision is fully justified 
by the latest results, which show that the 
trading profit of the group rose last year 
from £396,393 to a new peak of £464,990. 
It is apparent that alert management has 
been successful in matching increased costs 
by greater efficiency and expanding sales. 
Net profit subject to income tax is up from 
£236,630 to £293,264, and although the 
income tax provision is £140,000, against 
£103,000, the higher payment on the Ordi- 
nary shares is covered by earnings of over 
40 per cent. On the 20 per cent. dividend 
rate the 5s. shares at 2ls. 6d. are yielding 
only 4} per cent., which is rather less than 
can be obtained on the equities of other 
progressive cement concerns. In the case 
of Rugby Cement, however, the 20 per cent. 
dividend is supplemented by a 5 per cent. 
cash payment from capital reserves, which 
is not subject to income tax. This distribu- 
tion involves £25,000, which is clearly quite 
small in relation to the capital reserves of 
£625,000. Mr Reddish has pointed out that 
it is his intention to maintain this tax-free 
payment as a regular annual distribution. If 
due allowance is made for this extra pay- 
ment, the yield works out at well over 7 per 
cent. In the light of the company’s pro- 
gressive management and the promising out- 
look for the industry the shares still look 
good to hold 


Scottish Widows’ Investments 


Investors who are impressed by the 
attractions of equity shares as a “hedge” 
against inflation find themselves nowadays 
in good company. They need ofly glance 
at the latest balance-sheet of the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society 
to see that this old-established institution has 
been adjusting its investment policy in favour 
of equity shares on quite a large scale during 
the past 12 months. Last year Scottish 
Widows’ reduced its holdings of British 
Government Securities by about £2,250,000, 
while at the same time increasing its hold- 
ings of Ordinary stocks by over £4,500,000. 
What happened was that the whole of the 
increase in available funds during the year, 
which amounted to £3,200,000, and about 
one-half of the proceeds of sales of British 
Government securities were invested in 
equity shares to the point that the propor- 
tion of Ordinary stocks to total assets rose 
to 30 per cent. This is a very high ratio 
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even for insurance companies which have 
taken a favourable view of equities and 
translated it into investment policy. On the 
income side the effect so far as Scottish 
Widows’ are concerned was to raise the gross 
rate of interest earned on its funds from 
£4 17s. 10d. per cent., less tax, to £5 Is. Hd. 
per cent., the highest rate attained since 1939. 
On the capital side the result so far has been 
equally satisfactory, in that the substantial 
margin between market values and book 
values which existed at the end of 1949 was 
widened still further last year. 


London Tin Attractions 


In the commodity groups tin shares have 
recently come to life and have begun to 
make some response to the cwentinued 
buoyancy of the price of the metal at vome- 
thing over £1,400 a ton. While few people 
will expect tin to command such a price 
indefinitely, there seems every likelihood 
that during the rearmament phase this essen- 
tial commodity will be sold at a price which 
gives producers a handsome margin of profit. 
The trouble with most tin shares is that they 
do not enjoy a free market on the Stock 
Exchange. There is also the risk in the case 
of many of the companies that ore reserves 
are not very large. It seems to me that one 
of the best methods of acquiring an interest 
in the prosperity of the tin-mining industry 
is through the shares of a large holding com- 
pany, of which an outstanding example is 
the Londor Tin Corporation. This com- 
pany, whose issued capital is £3,618,236 in 
4s. shares, has investments in a wide range 
of tin-mining companies both in Malaya and 
Nigeria. For the year to April 30th, 1950, 
during which the price of the metal was far 
below today’s levels, earnings were equiva- 
lent to just under 27 per cent. on the com- 
pany’s capital, and the dividend was raised 
from 8 per cent. to 12 per cent. It is clear 
that for the year ending April 30th, 1951, 
the company will be able to show substan- 
tially improved profit figures, and it will be 
surprising if the dividend rate is_ not 
increased. Quoted around Ss. 6d., the 4s. 
shares are actually standing below the best 
level touched in 1946, when the quotation 
was up to 6s. 6d. The yield on the 1I2 per 
cent. dividend is about 84 per cent., while 
on the capital side the position is quite 
strong Taking the last balance-sheet at 
April 30th, 1950, the company held quoted 
investments with a market value of 
£2,928.801. If one takes a line through 
average quotations in the tin share market 
this figure must now be something in excess 
of £4 million. Adding in the company’s 
£2? million odd of cash in gilt-edged stocks 
and deducting current liabilities, &c., the 
asset value behind the shares must now be 
something close to 7s. It seems to me that 
these shares have lagged behind in the recent 
improvement and offer some scope between 
now and the dividend date. 
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must be prepaid, 


sified advertisements 
v ‘ 32 letters. 





per line Line averages ; 
> lo =e 
nal 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
PERSONAL 
Am THOSE who smoke TOM LONG 
They ont want another kind. 
NCESTORS traced by LAMBERT AND 
Raocert Geneailog isis and Record 
Searchers, 48 Wi el st Avenue, Watford, 
Herts 
VANCER Sufferer (501170) Poor man 
( (45), needs blankets, sheets and fuel; 
wife goes wood-gathering daily as she 
coal. Please heip us to care 


nnot aflord 
e undreds of other sad cases) 






for him (aise t ) 
Nationa Society FOR CANCER RELIEF, 
Dept. G.7, 47, Victoria St... S.W.1 
‘ARN ANOTHER Ra ~ The School 
E f 1.» ay Modern Uw. m~ 
r Wri ti 4 Journalism, Plays, 
by Beverley Nichols, Enid 
Brophy, Pamela Hansford, 
l arrington, &c., With per- 
1 own 






home by 
Literary Dales 
free criticism 










booklet arn 
me to ScHoo. oF AUTHORSHIP 
Duke Street (Manciesver 
. riease enclose stamp.) 
SOREIGN I ed couples now available 
I as domestic servants.-COMPTON-JAMES 
and Co., Axminster 
OUSEHUNTING? Then read THE 
HOMEFINDER.”’ England's leading 
Property Magazine. 9d. every month from 
Newsagents. By post ls., or lls. 6d. a year 
from HomerinDERS 1 (Dept Ss) 42, 
Wool Exchange Lor E.Cc.2 


oaned anywhere in 
nthly or period terms. 
“LIBRARY (S), Wilmslow, 





Manchester 





aSPONS w NE RESTAURANT now open 
from 6- m. Dine with wines by the 
giass.—2a, e Street (Manchester Sq.) 
1 wit. "3808 0709 

ver-housed country vicar or 
4 or 5 rooms to retired 
Service not required 
counties and Oxon re- 
temper rooms WU require 

and bring cooking stove Box 1066 
GREAT SAVING.—Old and new cus- 
4 tomers of WaLkers, Seientific Turning 
Tailors, Ilford, can still have suits, over- 
= costume turned Alterations and 


rs.—Write for list from new address 
Bex 930B. 

N INSURANCE OR ANNUITY 

PROBLEM Why not give our service 
a trial? lt costs you notning. A client 
writes: - deep appreciation your 
eflorts to help Your very real sincerity 
in this direction patently ms "Guant & 
Co., Insurance Consultants, New Caven- 
dish Street, W.1 Phone: WELbeck 0136. 

STLEYS of JERMYN, STREET (109), 

London 8.W.1. Pipe Specialists 
Pre Rerairs (any make). Meerschaum 
purchased. 


pipes, old or new, 
ECOME a Hotel Bookkeeper, 
Manageress, 


tion'st, Manager or 
cidn-Caterer, Medical Secretary cy 
Postal Courses brochure (3).—Secr. 
Sovruern TRAINING COLLEGE, Wi thdean, 
Brighton 6 
ON'T. 


Recep- 
Dieti- 


STOP SMOKING. Try the 


famous CRESCENT Smoking gy 
the supreme Coltsfoot blend 2s. 6d. per 
4 of post free.—SHRIMPTON & COOKE, 
Bromsgrove, Worcs. 

ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 

linings, frames, &c. Post or call for 
estimate.—Remake Hanoeacs Co., 183A, 


Brompton Road (Corner Beauchamp Place), 
three turnings from Harrods 
EAL'S remake and re-cover divans, box 
al and mattresses; also convert 
mattresses =. interior _ types.— 
ing,” 
“196 Tottenham Court 
TO STOP SMOKING World- 
famous Method elaneaery 
free.—Ma. G. S ANLEY, 2 
24, Holborn. "Loni 
SIBLE MENDING on all arments. -- 
vi Hosiery Mending.—-3-day 






Ser Post or  call.—Bg.. INVISIBLE 
Meveens, Ltr 22, New Bond Street, W.1. 
Saino JEWELLERY OR SILVER ?—As 
leading atton Garden Jewellers 
following Record Prices :— 

» Pear] Necklaces; 








Watches and Chains, 
ad Watches and Eternity 
Solid Silver Sports Cups 
£10-£100 Gold Cigarette 
5 Solid Silver Tea Sets and 
r £5 Gold Pieces, ang up 
Diamond and Precious Stone 





oches racelets and Earrings 
b Expert ‘(Fellow 
al n If you cannot 
\ ir parcel by Reais- 
It wil be quite safe, and you 
ediate Cash Ofte wit 
Haves anp Sons 
Hatt i, London. EC.1 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


4 OU should 


invest your money in Strate 
BUILDING t 


Society (Es 1931) and 


receive 2) p.c. free of tax.—Send for full 
details to Secretary. & Buckingham 
Palace Gardens, Westminster, S.W.1 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ADDRESSED, notepaper, 500 18s. 6d.; 
1,000 3u. . post free “(purchase tax 
extra) Samples on request..-W. Trims.e, 
Enniskillen, Northern Ireland } 


YET. Macrory’s fresh | 
delicious porridge, 
nutty scones and biscuits. Recipes included. | 
14-lb. bag for only 10s., post paid.—S. M 
Macrory, Lrp., Limavady, N. Ireland, 
YLOVES BY YEOVIL CRAFTSMEN 
J Laiies’ washable doeskin Gloves, white 
chamois; fancy points and bound cuff, 
fine soft skins; sizes 64 to 74 Price 9 é 
ee postage. Money refunded if 
app ov « PLtommer Roppis Lrp., Yeovil. 
HAs DEVONSHIRE HONEY. 
8s.; 4 Ib.. 15s.; 6 Ib 


of 


I ON'T STARVE 
Oat Flakes ior 


rs Sons, 
Devon. 
Natural 
6 yds 
Cream 
25s. 6d.; 


free, c.w.o0 HALSTEAD 

Down Apiaries, Winkleigh, 
Irish Linen Lengths, (a) 

4 Shede 6 yds. x 24 in. each 21s 

x 32 in.. each 27s.; (b) Emb-oidery 
or White, 3 yds. x 45 in., each 
3 yds. x 52 in., each 28s. 6d. Carr. Free 

Satisfaction or money back.—H. Conwar 

Lip Yaa 454), 139/143, Stoke Newington 
High _ London, N.16. 

NEW Men's All Wool 

Chalk _ Suzive, Flannel Trousers. } 

32 to 42 in. W., 29 to 33 in. 1.L. Excellent | 

value, per 39s. 6d. Men's Wool Sports | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


post 
Alc —~d 


TE 


Medium Grey | 


sizes 


ir 
Jackets, an lined S8/B, 3 outside pockets 
Smartly cut and excel- 


t tailored Oatmea brown, lovat 
green or blue. Sizes 36 to 42 in. chest, 
each 65s.; 44 to 46 in chest, each 76s.. carr. 
free. Satisfaction or money ack.— 
H. Conway, Lip. (Dept. 214), 139-143, Stoke 
Newington High Street, London, N.16. 


Heavy English Silk or Primrose Nylon; 
each panes 46 in. x 132 in.; 2 
lis. 6d., anels 32s 8 panels 
2. Nylon Pink or Light Blue; 
panel 36 in. x 150 in.; 2 panels 20s.. 

6d 


| 
| 
DARACHUTES.—1. Pure White or Beige 


panels 
60s.. 


| 

paneis 37s 6d., 8 panels, 72s ‘arr | 
tree Satisfaction or mc back 

H. Conway. Lrp. (Dept, 281), 139- an Stoke 

Newington High Street. London, | 
I EAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM my post 

May I send you my leaflet, when sup- | 

available?-MaJor MoILLi | 





eh are 
/ittoria House 


LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 


| 
Street. 
| 


Cheltenham. 


A LA GALLERY, 15, Lisle 
e Leicester Square.—Paintings for Hire; 
also O.ga Martin, Russel] Quay. 
I ow: ILLUSTRATORS OF TODAY | 
rts Council Exhibition ARTS 
Cc OUNCIL GALLERY. 4, St. James's Square, | 
i Open daily, except Sundays. until | 
March 3rd, 10-6; Tues.-Thurs., 10-8 j 


Admission free. 


EICESTER GALLERIES.—Paintings by 
R.A 


4 (1) RUSKIN Spear, , (2) CHARLES 
Murray and (3) Guy Burn; Ist Exbn. 
10-5.30 Sats. 10-1. 

ITERARY LUNCHEON arranged by the 


LONDON CONSERVATIVE UNION at 12.30 
p.m. in the York Hall of the Caxton Hall, 
S.W.1, om Tuesday, March 6th. Mr. Roy 
Harrod will talk on his new book ‘ The 
John Maynard Keynes.”" The 
the Rt. Hon. 
at 5s each, 
may be obtained 


including Buffet | 
Trafalgar 


from Mr. Humphry 
House, 9, Whitehall, S.W 
h ARLBOROUGH. 17- “| on Bend - 
a w.l 


.--FrREencH Masters, 4th 
Bonnard, Daumier, Ingres, pieaeres "ec., 
and important Degas bronzes. Daily, 
10-5.30; Sat., 10-1 


RTSMOUTH GROUP.—A collection of 

Paintings and Drawings.—Heat AnD 
Son, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
,IR_ ADRIAN BOULT, O.St.J.. M.A., 

D.Mus.(Oxon.), will preside at a 
Musical Forum for the St. Marylebone 
Public Libraries at Stern Hall, 33 Seymour 
Place, Marble Arch, on Monday, Mar. 5th, 
at 8 p.m, Admission free. 
| ha ig | OF LONDON .--The ETrHe. 

oop Lecrure entitled ‘‘ Approach 

to the Lollard Bible” will be ae by 
Professor MARGARET Deanssiy on Tuesday, 
March 13th, at 5.30 p.m. at the University 
of London, Senate House (entrance from 
Malet Street or Russell Square, W.C.1) 
ADMISSION Free, WiTHOUT Ticker.—James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar. 
Wass GALLERIES, 118, Rew Bond 

St., Paintings by PETER Suir 


LITERARY 


! 
AKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
| 





N YEAR.—So many mean to take up 
writing—so few do. Yet today Editors are 
out for new writers. The 
School of Journalism, founded under dis- | 
tinguished patronage and staffed by experts. | 
has helped many to start this profitable 

part-time career Putting it off gets you | 
nowhere always make time if | 
you try. Fees low. Send for | 
a free copy of “* Writing for the Press,” 

Prospectus Dept... Tae Lonpon Scoot or 


London 





Journatism, 57. Gordon Square, London, 
W.c.i. Tel , MU S 4574 Whenever you 
think of writing, think of the L.s 

MERIC AN MAGAZINES Nat. Geog. 
44 Mag., Pop Mechs.. Fortune, &c.. by 
ostal subscription Send for details.— 
‘Homas anv Co. (SP), 111, Buchanan Street, 
Blackpool 

EAN McDOU GALI for ty ping: 24-hour 
. duplicatir tr slations Ke ' 
ton Church Street. "Les idon w.é. WES 
52809 


MARCH 2, 1951! 


LL typewriting and duplicating under- 
take expert freelance. Quick 
service "Box. 101C. 
I ITERARY TYPEWRITING & duplicat- 
4 ing Recom. for neatness & accuracy. 
Prompt; my Pe Tarior, 20, Spring- 
copse gate, Surrey. Rei. 3934 
Ms TYPED -From 2s. per 1,000 
words Carbons 3d.; also Plays, &c. 
rey Hanrer, 4, Taviton Street, London, 
we. 
P®; WAR NOVELS Wanted 
Editions.—Please quote to CLARKE 
Hatt Lrp., Wine Office Court, E.C.4 
NYPING undertaken by freelance. Prompt 


Not Pocket 
J 


work. Also shorthand; will call if re- 
quired (London).—Box 1 
VV AntED Stories and_ articles for 
American journals.—Donarp CRraic, 
Holycross, Thurles. 
Wweits FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Booklet THe Recent <i oem 
(Dept 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 
EDUCATIONAL 


DMINISTRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING at t GODRIC’S SECRE- 
COLLEG 2, Arkwright Road 


TARIAL 

London, N.W.3 Ham, $986). Resident and 
day Students Special arrangements for 
Graduates Active appointments depart- 
ment.—Apply to Tue Vice Principar, J. W. 
Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.) 


I YAM SHAW SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
AND PAINTING, Campden Street, 
Kensington, W 8. The competition for Turze 
annua] ENTRANCE ScHoLarsmips of £50 and 
one- Exurpiticr: of £20, tenable for four 
years, will be held in April.—Write to the 
Secretary for particulars before March ist. 
CPIPPL UEGATE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 


Golden Lane, Clerk to the 
Governors.—Mon. 2828. 
I AVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 
Park, W.11 Individual tuition for 


examinations Navy and Army Entrance 
Ist M.B., General Certificate at all levels 





Tel.: PARK 7437. 
I AVIES’S Successful INDIVIDUAL 
TUITION for Civil Service degree, 
professional and school examinations, also 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING courses for 
mame and older students at 2, Addison 
d, W.14 (Park 4465) Special junior 





(COMMON ENTRANCE. &c.) 
for boys under 15 at 24, Lyndhurst Gardens, 
N.W.3. (Hamps tead 4936), and 68. Cadogan 
Square, W.1 (Tel.: Knightsbridge 1741) 
Also 3LISH COURSES for foreign 
students at 54, Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7 
(Western 6564). 
‘Y ENEVA SUMMER SCHOOL (In 
MW English at the University.) Fourteen 
days August 13th to 26th. Happily com- 
bines study of the Swiss Democracy wit 
social and recreational activities to bring 
members into close touch with the com- 
munity All-in cost from Southampton 
back, with substantial free time in 
35 gns (No 3rd Class travel.)— 
from Asst. Director, The Rise 
Lodge, Dawlish, Devo. 
N ATHS.—Personal tuition by post.—S. C. 
4 Bacon, BSc 136, Coombe Road, 
Salisbury. 
N AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
« 57, Duke Street, W.1, and Park Lane, 
W.1, provides training for High Grade 
Secretarial Posts. New Courses commence 
April i6th and 23rd. 
N ONKTON COMBE SCHOOL, 
4 —Two £100, three £80 
£50 Scholarships (two for music) 
offered in June to boys under 14 
lars from the Headmaster. 
Gen. Cert. of 


PR TUITION i 
Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.), 


nm. ¢ ° 
London Gniveraty B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
LL.B., B.D. Degrees, Diplomas: Law 
Exams., &c. Low_ fees. Instalments.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parxer, M.A.. LL.D., 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
‘ HERBORNE SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE 
\) ScHotarsmie EXamInation, 1951. The 
following Scholarships and Exhibitions are 
offered Six Open Scholarships of value 
ranging from £160 to £60 
One Music Scholarship of £60 per annum. 
Open Exhibitions of varying amounts, 
gether with Gases Exhibitions for sons 
of Barristers, neguas Officers, and —_ 
tant Masters at Preparatory Schools. One 
Hodgson Exhibition for sons of Cler a Ss of 
the Church of England, value £1 
. The Examination begins on ay 
. entries to be received by May 12th. 
Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. 
Full particulars can be obtained from the 
Headmaster’s Secretary. 
‘PANISH.—An intensive Vacation Course 
b fo: =n © at all stages. March 27th- 


a 
departments 





Details 


near Bath. 


Particu- 


March 3ist.—Details from EDUCATIONAL 
Dirascror, Hispanic Council, 4, Upper 
Berkeley Street, W.1. 


E TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL or 
LEGE, South Molton Street, W.1 
May. 5306 (3 lines). 
YNIVERSITY ENTRANCE and GENERAL 
} CERTIFICATE at all levels. Resident 
students coached in all subjects by_exper 


tutors. Bursaries available for English 
students over 16 years of age.—Apply, 
Secretary, St. Christopher's College. & 19, 
Gloucester Avent ie. Regents Park. N.W 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
Ri PON TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS (Principal: Miss 
N. Hatt, M.A.).--Applications are in- 
vi ited for the post of Lecrurer or Sentor 


LECTURER IN aT, vacant in September, 


1951 Application forms and further par- 
ticulars may ained from the Prin- 
cipal, the Training College, Ripon, York- 
hire, and should be returned within two 
weeks of the agpesran ance of this advertise- 
ment Salary in accordance with 
the revised Training College Scale 
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USTRALIAN BROADCASTING COM- 


MISSION Producer of Variety (New 
South Wales 

Applications are invited for appoint- 
ment to the position of Propuctr oF 


Variety, on the Auxiliary Programme Staff 
of the Commission in Sydney. 

Aggiiconte should furnish full details of 
ualifications particularly in regard to 
theatrical and broadcasting experience 
Applicants should also state full name 
and age and forward copies only of refer- 
ences. The salary of the position will be 
subject to negotiation. 

Preference will be given in terms of the 
Re-establishment and Employment Act. 
Applications should be forwarded to the 
Assistant Controller of Administration 
(Personnel), Australian ens Come 
mission, Box G.P.O yd 
Australia, to thant 
2.30 p.m. on Wednesday, 1951. 


reach ‘him not later 
March 14th, 


B.C. invites applications from women 
e for the post of Reporter in the News 
Division based in ndon. Candidates 


must have a wide general kowledge of 
current affairs, news sense, jour- 
nalistic experience and the ability to write 
accurately and concisely for bulletins and 
to broadcast their own reports. Candidates 
must be prepared, at short 
undertake assignments to places in an 
part of the United Kingdom and abroad, 
and they should roa be between 
the ages of 25 an Stafl experience 
as a reporter on a daily paper and the 
ability to take an acourate shorthand note 
wouk an additional qualification 
Starting salary £925 r annum (may 
higher if qualifications and experience are 
exceptional) rising by annual increments . 
on a five years’ progression to a maximum 
of £1,195 per annum. Detailed a ee 
tions to Appointments Officer. 33 
Broadcasting House, London. W.1, marked , 

porter News Spt."", within 7 day 
For acknowledgement. please enc jose 
stamped addressed envelope. 


EW ENGLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


4N (University of Sydney). ew South 
Wales, Australia.—Applications are invited 
for the position of Lecturer In Histort¥ 


(two vacancies). Commencing salary will 
be within the range £A650-£A1,000 per 
annum according to qualifications, 
annual increments of £A50. There is also 
a cost of living adjustment, at present 
£A70 for males, £A55 for females 
Salary is subject to deductions under the 
State Superannuation Act Further par- 
ticulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the 

ry, Association of Universities of 
British Commonwealth, 5. Gordon 
Square, London, > The closing date 
1951 receipt of applications is May 14th, 


Mistress required 
hool, Hamp- 
qualifica- 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
» May. Girls’ Boarding Sc 
shire.—Write, fully stating age, 
tions, experience. to Box 108C. 

NHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD.— 

Applications are invited for the post 
of CONFIDENTIAL SECRETARY TO THE VICE- 
CHANCELLOR. Candidates should be women. 
Duties to begin not later than June ist, 
1951. Commencing salary £550 to £400 
anoerdl ng to qualifications and experience, 
Ny wen provision under the 

ng ge (two copies), 

full partion ars of age, training an 
perience, the names and addresses of 
referees, and, if desired, copies of testi- 
monials, should be sent to The Regis- 
trar, The University, Sheffield, 10, not 
later than March 3ist 1951.—A. W. Chap- 
man, Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD = 


Applications are invited for the pos 
{ Warven of S ENSON ALL, new 
University Hall of — for Men, 


which is expected to be ready in Septem- 


ber, 1951, and will then accommodate 100 
students. The Warden must be a gredvem 
and will be required to take 


some pa 
University teaching. The , Cae would 


refer to appoint a Warden. 
alary at a rate to be fixed between £1,000 
and £1,2 a year, with Superannuation 
provision under the F.S.5.U., and a family 
allowance. The Warden's Lodging is pro- 
vided free of rent and rates. e 


appointment is expected to 
lay and the duties should 
thereafter as may be arrang 


te 


n soon 
Asolice- 


tions (ten copies) with the names an 
addresses of at least three referees and 
if desired, copies of testimonials, should 


reach the Je (from whom further 

rticulars ay be obtained) not later 

han ae moist, 1951.—A. W. CHAPMAN, 
rar. 


YNIVERSITY OF HONG KORG. Appli- 

} cations are invited for the t of 
Proresson oF EconomICS Emoiuments 
(for a married member of the staf norm- 
ally resident outside Hong Kong or China, 
and inclusive of allowances): £2,127 £50— 
£2,377 p.a. Applicants should be Honours 
graduates in Economics of British Univer- 
sities with appropriate —_ quali — 
tions and experience, and sho’ 
pared to take up the post by zt 
31951. The Professor of Economics is also 
Head of the Department of Econmics and 
Political Science. First-class sea passages 
and furnished houses or flats at reasonable 
rentals are provided for expatriate staf. 


Purther particulars and information as 
the method of application may 
obtained from the Secretary, Association 


or UNIVERSITIES oF THE British ComMoN- 
5. Gordon Square. London, W.C.1 





WEALTH, 

The closing date for the receipt of applica- 

tions is Apri] 20th, 1951. 

j YANTED.—Secretary with . University 
education, bilingual. able to trans- 

late nelish into French and vice versas 

also typing and shorthand. Most interest- 

ng work r suitable andidate Salary 

£500 per annum.—Box 112C 


notice, to*’ 
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NIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 
Us sy invited for the vacar | . 9 we eee oe Soees 5 
ENIOR cCTURER IN LINGUISTICS i PR. _ ¥ ht 2 M tain Hot a d = 
rtment of English, a post occa ons eee Eee Oe on Recomm 

Ti _Separiment of, Enel.» post cose: eee Aisin” 8 iay the Chis eased 

ishment. Emoluments (for a@ married Sao 6. ts -— a. ae Tl > Ashle 

member of the stat normally resident out- Mont Blanc b~ a, ey Courtenay 

side Hong Kong or China, and inclusive | Spoain 9 Provence. Riv! ory 

rovence, Riv‘era Corsica, B 
of allowances: £1,576—£40-£1,736 per 10. Norta Africa 11. Grand T ‘ " WHAT'S A j 
qanum. tant should have Honours Europe (32° days).—Full con I gy He AT'S MINE IS YOURS ... .’’ fortable, well-appointed Country 4 
ritish Universities, and special L % 3 ino BH My xp-to-date knowledge of British standing in three acres of garden a ate 
amMIN Tours, Ltp., 67. Blenheim Terrace, & dd tag garden and wood- 
qualifications and experience - ae te London, N.W.8 (Tel.: Maida Vale 4321), | | 2¢/s, for  boneymoons,  week-ends ——" Peperensive food, good wines and 
a o ta u sn - . . '@ subtle Fren ; 

post by September, a. First-class sea | ee : _— ’ a fo - > vee va and bathing _t — -% = es 

passages and furnished houses or flats at can hd | you through my “ Shop Gorey . el: 

able rentals are provided for | HOLID AY ACCOMMODATION Window" below, which should be po oh . wil 

expatriate stall Further particnlars and | 4 NOLESEY.—Purnished bungalow to et | | on! for reference. For, other district; ARMS ROTEL. Motorist travelling Oak 

‘ « _ . ‘eo - a 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary. 445 en months CoupLYs Liantairpwil please write me, enclosing stamped oO west. or north to south, will fi 5 ton 
} ET nd this 

Assoctation or UNivensitizs of THE BETWEEN the Lune and Lakeland: addressed envelope. Ashley Courtenay, medernised Coaching House a delightful 

etTISK ComMONWEALTH, 5. Gordon Square Spaciot Georgian Country House on St. James's Street, London, $.W.1 halting place, in a neighbourhood rich 

London, W.C.1. The closing date for the wooded estate in lovely setting. Comfort- . ee historic and scenic interest Tel.: M a 

receipt of applications is April 20th, 1951 able | and fitted basins.—Yeatano BALLACHULISH HOTEL, Argyll. On the borough 1 a 

ree Manor, nr. Carnforth shores = Loch Leven, where the mountains MARLOW, Bucks COMPI 

Se " ine | OGNOR Comfortable Guest House | meet the sea The key to the Western , . y EAT ANGLER 
HOLIDAYS AND TOURS an ghd, wane ny aaa Hone Highlands and to a reasonably priced and HOTEL. 31 miles from London, overlooki 
‘ the R Tt : my 
‘WITZERLAND.—P.G.s taken by young | service. h. & c.—Winwortmy, Sylvan Way. | comfortable holiday in Scotland. Service G iver thames’s most beautiful Weir, 
couple in large, comfortable and ideath Tel.: 350 Garage. Fully licensed. Tel.: Ballachulish entre for Windsor Ascot Henley, 
|. Chalet 2, sunny , Aigine vatiey ROSTE, Guest House, Haworth, Yorks = eeee-oe-acen oe cuisine and 
ve Montreux ondertul view, walks Moorland country, literary interest, "e. rivate athrooms vai 

and flowers, tennis, riding, swimming. For h c., spring beds, T.T. milk, good Ae re ey eee x ee eae Tennis. Boating, Golf. Apply G Meret, 

illustrated brochures, kindly enclose Inter- Yorkshire fare ; ~ man and all appre- Manager. Tel.: Marlow 915 

Rational Stamp voucher : suet: | \ONNEMAR g a ciative of a country home. Golf. Tennis, 

Retsorens, bon Accusil, Chateau 4’Oex pe ARA. di Tecoma. Mf armies. ac Billiards, Bridge and | creative Chef, pe nn ne by Daimally, Argyll, A 
: i y.— cense avensbourne 1172 welcome awaits the di 
CONTINENTAL holiday, not organised | Nee (Mks.), RENVY Co alway visit . seerning 
for | the masses. but individually A | GYORNWALL.—Ow Re a Forrabury, Goomecaeren. Shes, STRATTON HOUSE a ag ah 

ou! ‘aris ays from s Boscastl e 6 Jotswold charm, Country House Agpipes, 
rittany Coast—10 days from £15 16s. Od.; | giorious scenery 47 ovine pt characteristics, and the personal interest , ee ns A Dancios. Salmon and 
aes oountrise at moderate cost.—Bt a holidays.—Boscastle 17 of the Resident Preprietor, are just three All rooms H «ce bm ae = Boating. 
in one We! Viet at aiiars. | FLDINBuRGH.—Comt. board resid. (Pri: reasons for making this lovely period house Kilchrenan 224. — 
_ } ‘4 vate villa). Superior loc., 12s. 6d. bed your touring headquarters or permanent 
TOUR oF ITALY’S MOST ence rnd breakfast. Other meals as arranged.— home. Licensed. Tennis. Tel. 835 | ER as Cornwall. THE GARRACK 
ome ena ugh < . ;" alk 
Sorcnee Venice. Weany tour euting nly | see SOUTH CORNWALL. POLSUE MANOR, in centre of the towne ina uawlk, from the 
40.__For details of this and many other | F NGLISH Lakes. Birkhead Guest House Roseland mile sea Own poultry. the count , an @ unique position tm 
nteresting holidays write to RAaMsLers 4 Troutber K Windermere Noted for cows, fresh farm produce, and the personal qouninct pana r~ i i. rie — 

Asvociai0n Trave. Dert., 48 (B.19), Park | food food, and comfort. Personal atten- touch combine to make your stay a REAL Reasonable ter ie Write 4 Licensed 

oad. N.W.1 | tion, mod. terms. No Easter accommoda- HOLIDAY. (Ruan High Lanes, nr. Truro.) Te] se, rite for Brochure. 

YANAL CRUISING CO. (S), Stone. Staffs, | sim = Apply Miss Dawson, Phone: Amble- Tel.: Veryan 270 ‘ 

have 7 cruisers sleeping 2-6 ople R.. --ll ENGCLEF ee aga 1.0.Ww. MED 

Fide choice of “routes in lovely pa — | YUESTS recd. in attractive old-world FOSGE HOTEL y ye ey break HO A personal nee 

. t | WT house. modern conveniences. in pretty Wn . oS So ot “hus . 

lso houseboat with motorboa i a eeciaaedl K from respcnsibilities. Convenient for Ascot old-established, 65-bedroom hotel. 

ty tg PLANNED TOURS.—Sight- buses eunenity Se “Eenctings. "Rye Maid. (4 miles), Windsor, Staines, Virginia Water. Delightfully situated on the cliffs, facing 

seeing, Motor Coach, Lake Excursions, | Stone. Tunbridge Wells and’ London (48 Riding and Golf in vicinity. Beautiful S°Uth, it makes a most agreeable base for 

Mountain Picnics, Flower Hunts, Climbs | guile} Seed dives talectric Gres ali bed- gardens; good food. Egham Station buses % Spring heliday. Licensed. Sea-Pishing, 

study of peasant life: April 10th-24th wanmes> Good fool attractively and Green Line coaches pass door. Tel.: Shooting Golf. Write Mr. and Mrs. C. G 

- “i | i a actively served Cc ley 

Ralian Lakes Venice, cntqnsion to = | Everything home made Pretty garden Egham 197 rawley. Tel. 3101 
x) pF nalemaee “See eres: bgarch-Octoser. 3B guineas - wr. Spineunon enevamss. Gullane, | berg Glos. MOOR COURT 
“Jul th. Austria Innsbruck and c n Ss, aw urst, Ken ° jan or comfortable accommoda- H n hotel of contentment situ 

Sheree = iath-26th, Switseriand: | TALIAN RIVIERA.—-Double room, couple ticn within easy reach of the City, stay '" some of the finest Cotswold — 

Lucerne Lakes, Susten Pass and Kiental or two friends.—Miss Mutrneap, Villa at this unique Country House by Lutyens. Where you may experience English country 

Excursion to Jungfrau Joch). July 3ist- | Rachele, Bordighera First-class golf; private tennis court; lovely life at its best 18 acres grounds. Gelf 

Kowust léth Austria Innsbruck and | P® Hol. Accom., Gd. centre tor Riviera garden Licensed Trains met Drem. Course adjoining. Tennis. Hunting 

ztal. Extension to Engadine to August | Partics.. Hevoen, 73A relowarren Brochure om Lt.-Col J. Weaver Tel.: Hacking. Write Mrs B.H. England Tel: 

) — 17th ~e Switzerland; | Si., Camborne, Cornwall Gullane 214 Amberley 2283 

ngadine, lugen, San Bernardino (Four | Nr Seon Pem. LLWYNGWAIR 
sses inet ing Italy), August 3lst-Sept. | ACCOMMODATION COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL. New TI 
3th. France; Les Bossons-Chamonix ee : ’ - “s ee port. a 
ont Blanc; ‘annecy for lake excursions | TTRACTIVE accommodation, Bromley, perfect setting for a family holiday. Sunny, ST. BRELADE’S BAY HOTEL 
J J 4 , ~ sheltered position by sandy Pembrokeshire 
rite: Secretary, Cames & Tours UNion, | double bedroom, gas-fire. h < use d 
Est. 1913 (Dr. C. F. Fothergill), Hensol, | of louage breakfast, part board. RAV 4903 Silane i gy rete eae om Trout (ist Register) 
Chorley Wood, Herts Box 111C ishing, Goll, fennis, Nough Shooting JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLAND: 
YOOK'S ESCORTED LUXURY MOTOR. | ETWEEN Barmouth and Harlech—1} 8 ee oy <= 
COACH TOURS are supported by 110 | miles from main coast road. Excellent gtenes el.: Newport 21 1 ~oere ms from London. Flowers, 
ars of experience of travel France | stone-built cottage for sale with about 3 Nr. qunsrens. sunshine an an equable climate. 
and Switzerland. 14 days—55 gns epar- | acres land, bounded by stream: 15 ft. x | | GRANGE 4¥ gy ee Completely sheltered, facing the South 
tures from London, ay Sth, 8th, 12th, | } tt. Living room, small Kitchen, two | J] atmosphere — friendly warmth; Swiss} 2°4 the Sea. Now booking for Spring 

Sth, 22nd, 26th; Belgium, Luxembourg. Bedrooms and Bathroom, h. & ¢ 3- | chets and own dairy produce; flower beds Details with pleasure from R. 

Switzerland France, 9 days—42 gns roomed timber bungalow and 18 ft. square state rees: — ‘ Cole: el.: St 

and stately trees: Golf Course: Tennis yr @ St. Aubin 1 
ouertaree May 3rd, Sth 1 14th, aist | ee in ——— Lt or near offer & Lawns and_ historic surroundings ‘midst 
te oth. For details of these and other articulars from 3417 ORRESTER-ADDIE Surrey Downs. What : 

fours from 24 gns.. apply.-Tuos. Coon & | Son, The Agents, Head Office, Dolgelle; ye ae at more could _one 

. ; - . 2 | for an enjoyable holiday? Tel 

Bon, T9., pt. I/A/V, Berkeley Street, j,DINBURGH.—Y.M.C.A Manor Cuivus ae 9908 . . 

London, W.1, or any of our 68 branches, or | Es Sodies and gentlemen, 12 » ™-— | Bramley 2295 EASTER is EARLY 

any office of Dean Dawson, Ltd | Place: rt West Enc < fas HONITON, Devon. DEER PARK HOTEL , 

ON ; ORNW GFA F--- furnished; Bieaciaug | | Easter is early this year, and lovers of | {pls zear. but not too early to enjoy 

I Bile yt aicer Houses: in delightful | lounge; Telephone 3217 : 3 Spring flowers will appreciate the 25 the Spring sunmine une Sowers & 

surroundings Very reasonable terms. | OVELY ground floor flat to let neat acres surrounding our Geautiful Georgian TORQUAY’S 

Tilustrated brochure No. 11 {ree.—Bisnor, | 4 Pershore. Worcs. El., gas, car accom. House. Also 3 miles Trout Fishing. Tennis. 

Fairfield, Dawlish, Devon Box 110C Squash. Billiards, Putting. | First-class GRAND HOTEL 

JNIOY tt ly Swis Iptr , y EAR HARRODS Inexpensive pied-a- ood and cellar, attested Jersey herd. ‘ i tes 

| Dist A. en, ‘ideal opie Sop | N*™ in well-kept house Comtortable Tel 4 For tenth oe ts faa 1 

Aurewerics Zermatt, Beautifully situated, divan' rooms. ‘concealed basins. we Se qpaeey. C.1. R WOODLANDS HOTEL Manager — Sn 

excellent food, wonderful views. In June, : ee ees. Gae-e ce at., : rouville. (ist Register.) Enjoy Jersey's 

weekly inclusive terms from Fr . | a yo -— —_™ 33 air, scenery and sunshine at this com- Tel. SE08 
OLIDAYS by air to Austria, Switzer- ~ a sree nell - 
land, from £36 for 16 days Also HOTELS 

Norway, France, Italy, &c.—Esmitours, 50, [LS i [es = A 

Northey Avenue, Cheam, Surrey HOTEL “ permeated with the atmo- ARMOUTH. WALES.—MARINE MAN- hops 9 y 7 T 

I CLIDAYS in Ouitesrian® for Sh. Se 4 sphere of happiness, courtesy and I SION.—A.A. and R.AC., private hotel | ae a a he ee = 
25s. a day. all inclusive. Lakeside willing service." Adjoining sandy beach on sea-shore, magnificent scenery. 35 bed- you the perfect holiday with good food 

hotel. Climbing, fishing. bathing. Brochure Children’s nursery, cocktail bar, dancing rooms with hot and col WwW season to ood company, dancing tennis and boati 1 

ratis.—Write Eoy Rucksruut. Hotel Rigi, | 5 to 10 gns. inclusive. Brochure with July 2ist.—Write for Brochure 8. nelusive. terms 6-8 guineas.—M 

oxenes nsee Zugersee, Switzerland Giescure Cuater. Horet ano Country CLvus, YOATHLAND, North Yorkshire Moors.— Fully Licensed Hotel, "leet, Wey a 

[CXOW BEFORE YOU Go. Be sure of i cee ane be ag E H Fairhaven ‘Private Hotel in midst ‘of SARK.—Le Petit Champ Private Hotel 
best hotels and satisfactory holiday ise and book now for Eas ora real country. Village served by buses and ‘2 Channel Is 

arrangements Continental ours by } holiday in the glorious Burcot Spring.— trains Super comfort. Fine views.—Tel.: sition = Sappointed. nivale 

luxury motor-coach, A tew ouagentions: Saars ey oo mo -on- -Thames, | Goathlan lent cuisine.—Write or "phone “Mayor T. H 

Tour No, 1. Nine-day Switzerland; No xon e slifton Hampden 32 | EET THE SPRING where sunshine Surciirre Sark 46 : i 

gujyand, igen ker, he Sy Dvontes | FRIDE:AWHILE BOO, Oninue gues | Mois rrr eeu Sack, Sk at | SPATE, ane, Meme, Ea 

° ‘ o otels in Be. ital | delightful country house hotel, or a cosy \ E F ( 
Zyrel; No. 6. Black Forest ane oe love test holiday counties. Post be 2s od. } se ‘if contained cottage with full hotel holidas. pe me an ee = 
9 . Sunny n.- or wri or - ton, 45, Fleet Street, Torquay service, in the loveliest part of the Isle 2977 : , 
full particulars ourwars Travet, Lrp., + | : 
. > XMOOR FOREST HOTEL, Simonsbath, | of Wight A.A. and R.A&. appointed . 

Lower Ground Floor Marsmatt & Swzt- E by Minehead. The Heart of Exmoor | Pully licensed. — Write for details to SOUTH DEVON, — The WESTLEICH HOTEL 
Grove Oxford Street London wi on the sea front at Seaton offers & 
. on (9/7 ° inting. Own Fishing icense xford 277. | ANAG ARRING FORD OTEL reshwater, ; —~ 
(Grosvenor 2371/2/3/4) — peat Vs : “ . a. Ex! aw z Mana oe, we ag H Prest peaceful spring or summer holiday with 

ENTON (Riviera) for permanent sun- e tor Srocnw good food and courteous attention 

N shine and warmth Send for brochure NELIX HOTEL. Felixstowe one ¢ be NV mTOR. Routh of Evans, om. - SOUTHLEIGH Private Hotel.—Excellent 
tarif of charming villa-hotel La Pg My ee an tor | Renowned Restaurant in large Gusden, cuisine & comfort. & c.—Mt 

—— Roquebrune-Cap Martin (A M.), accommodation will receive the personal Moderate Terms Erxuraim Ro., StreatHam. STR. 5507. From 

Swine  MOGIDAYS — Raster, poring | See ee | Mae oad Tee, “Goel NORQUAY HYDRO HOTEL.—Fashionabie, 
> (Winter Sports), Summer rivate , heati dignified and quietly elegant 
perties First-class mountain Hotel. Moder- (OR Happy Holidays.—Bevan’s Lyn Valley oe S.R. main line, Terms moderate. furnished with every modern device for 
ate prices. Reterences Racketr. South | Hotel, Lynmouth Overlooking sea, TEW FOREST.—East Clee Hotel stands supreme comfort. Ballroom, billiards room, 

Drive. Middleton Sea, Sx. ‘Phone 2312 aud River Lyn H C. all bedrooms. Ball- in delightiul surroutisings on the edge cocktail bar. Perfection in cuisine, wines 

anil * | room, Billiard Room, Lounge Excellent of the New Forest and within easy reach and service. Uniquely beautiful coastal 

wW HY not join s small private party and | cuisine. Fully licensed R.A.C.—Apply, T. of the sea. Riding, Gelf_ Fishing and views.—Manager: John Collier. Tele- 
x y mar Continental Holt iday? | H. Maererorr, resident manager. Sailing Fully licensed. Good and phone: TORquay 7633 (3 lines) 

rom ERCURY RAVEL ency, * {YRENCH RIVIERA.—MENTON.—Horet | comfortable rooms.—East C.ose HOTEL, YES Ss ae 1 e 

Hounslow, Middx ! Paince ot Gates. The best situation | Christchurch, Hants W if — aim Coenen Hit. 

W OMAN driver seeks passenger sharing | ea-front. Large, sunny garden of ARRACOMBE.—Hed'on Hall. The most Idea] for spring holidays. 7 acres grounds; 
expenses small car, going Sicily early } trees Exceptional comfort Ideal individual Countr House Hotel in indoor and outdoor amusements; 11 milés 

April Someone interested art, architec- hh ylidavs and winter residence Weekly, North Devon Dogs welcomed Booking sea. buses Unlicensed. Station, 

ture preferred.—Box 107C ' 1 imelusive now for Spring. Pulborough.—West Chiltington 2257 

Entered as second class mail matter af the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by Sr. CLEMENTS Press, L7p., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, ead Published by Tus Sr ECTAT( m, LTp., at its offices, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, March 2, 1951. 
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